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KILLS HORN FLIES .. . TICKS (Lone Star, 
Gulf Coast, Winter and Fever Ticks) ... LICE 
(Short Nosed, Long Nosed and Tail Lice)... 
On Cattle, Horses, Hogs, Sheep and Goats! Also 
a residual surface spray! 


animals against re-infestation up to 3 weeks! 


PROTECTS your 


. At low Cos, MIXES with water at economical dilutions... 
ef 1 to 150 up to 1 to 600. Assures better results 
“> at lower cost. Gives you positive kill plus long 

is lasting residual toxicity. 


\ 


AN Evcaclecfiatle TOXAPHENE CONCENTRATE 
PROPERLY Pormeaccaced FOR LIVESTOCK 


Contains the right combination of toxicant, sol- 
vent and emulsifier for best results. Mixes easier, 
emulsifies better and disperses properly in spray 
solution. Dollar for dollar it gives you a better 
kill of lice and ticks, as well as flies. 











AT YOUR DEALER-1f he doesn’t Stock 


it, he can quickly get it for you, from — 
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BEST IN YEARS—Hay and grass 
conditions best in several years in the 
O’Neil, Nebr., section. Native hay con- 
tracted to Omaha and Sioux City at 


$24 f.o.b. cars. A load Angus steer 
calves contracted at 38 cents Oct. 10 de- 
livery, weight 400 pounds; these sold 
last year at 43 cents. 300 three-year-old 
Hereford steers contracted at 28 cents 
September delivery, weight 1,000 pounds, 
—kRussell Thorp, ANCA fieldman. 


OR ELSE—Our silos are full and we 
have a bumper crop of corn in the mak- 
ing. We have no cattle in our lots; we 
took a sizeable net loss on last year’s 
feeding and don’t propose to do that 
again. Feeder cattle prices must come 
down or our pens will remain empty.— 
A. C. Hall, Milwaukee County, Wis. 


SORELY NEEDED—We are needing 
rain badly to insure winter grass.—Will 
td Harris, Lincoln County, N. M. 


CALIFORNIA REPORT — It is very 
dry and hot here. . . sheep and cattle 
took very good.—E. C. Henkel, Glenn 
County, Calif. 
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The Lookout 


40ST PRICE TAGS on meat are now below ceiling, but it must not be concluded from this that 
the beef industry is free from restrictions that are bad for the entire indus- 
try aS well as the consumer. 


(PS SETS PRICES. But it also issues regulations that touch every phase of the selling and 
buying of meat. Many of these regulations are costly to consumers as well as 
producers, packers and retailers. 


PRICE REGULATIONS specify how the meat is to be cut, what cuts may be sold, how much bone 
and fat and gristle may be left on the cut, how packages must be marked, etc. 


DISCRIMINATION comes from price controls. No price control formula in the meat busi- 
ness can provide fairness or avoid discrimination in the different types of 


businesses, from the standpoint of size, kind of operation and place of oper- 
ation. 


PRICES UNDER CONTROL are frozen as of given time, which may have been fair at that 


time but which is never at any subsequent time representative of such a fair 
relationship between all products of cattle. 


ONE SET OF RETAIL PRICES serves the nation (differing only in freight from wholesale 
centers) and does not take into consideration regional patterns of normal 
consumer demand. For example, in some areas round steak customarily sells at 
a higher price than sirloin, yet the ceiling price for sirloin is higher than 
round and the retailer's return is dependent on sirloin selling at a higher 
price. In this situation the retailer has no choice but to reduce his price 


on Sirloin. He has no opportunity to offset this reduction by increasing the 
price of round steak. 


THE PROCESSOR must have flexibility in his business, based as it is on ability quickly 
to adapt prices to the demand for various cuts. Housewives react differently 
to price level, grade, weather, religious customs and other factors. Seldom 
is the slaughtering industry operating on such a basis that the packer can buy 
cattle at a fixed price and sell at a fixed price and return a more or less 
automatic margin on the investment. Freedom to adjust prices to equalize de- 
mand for various parts of the carcass is essential for efficient distribution. 


UNLIKE MANUFACTURED ITEMS, meat cannot be produced according to specifications as to 
quality or quantity. The industry must be free to sell the kind and amount of 
product available at any given time to the best advantage for all concerned. 


CONSUMERS have demonstrated their ability to control meat prices by spending about 6 
per cent of their disposable income for meat. This percentage has held fair- 
ly even through prosperity and depression. 


BEEF IS CURRENTLY in adequate supply and indications are for a continually increasing 
Supply, especially in grass-fed cattle. 


| BEEF CATTLE PRICES are down considerably. Stockers and feeders prices on August 27 a 
year ago were $31.50 to $35 compared with $25 to $30.25 on Aug. 25 this year. 
Good and choice steers at Chicago were $32.50 to $37 on Aug. 27 last year and 
$28 to $33.50 on Aug. 25, 1952. 


WHENEVER PRICE CONTROLS FAIL to live up to expectations the tendency of the price bosses 
is to patch and patch. If control continues to fail of its purpose, the ten- 
dency will be to urge price ceilings on livestock, Subsidies and a rationing 
program. If this fails, the ultimate will be government purchase of livestock. 


THESE ARGUMENTS make good material to present to your congressmen while they are home, 
if the opportunity presents itself. 
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You Cant Stop Bad Weather 


— hut Weather that Stops Others Won't Stop this Truck! 








IT’S TWO TRUCKS IN ONE—a truck for 
the good roads, too. You can drive at normal 
highway speeds on the hard roads, in con- 
ventional rear-wheel drive. The Willys Truck 
offers selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, with both 
regular and low gear ratios—an operating 
range to meet all travel conditions. 118-in. 
wheelbase. Ton capacity, 5300 GVW. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Greatest “All-Weather” Truck 
On The Road...or Off! 


This truck puts an end to the problems that bad 
weather brings — mud... snow ... icy roads. The 


>” 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck is your best assurance 


of transportation every day in the year. 

The Willys not only gets you over the toughest 
roads, but across rough, open country as well. All 
4 wheels pull together—work together—supply the 
traction that takes you through when ordinary 
vehicles can’t. 

What’s more, the Willys is powered by the high- 
est compression gasoline engine in any truck—the 
HURRICANE. It means extra power with money- 
saving mileage. See your Willys dealer now. 


4-MWheel Drive Wi LYS TRUCKS 


MAKERS AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Reciprocal Trade 


yl PEOPLE—even those who 
have a direct interest in our 
foreign trade—are conscious of the 
extent to which the tariffs of this 
country have been riddled under 
the reciprocal trade program which 
has been in effect now for more 
than 15 years. It has become the 
habit for the free traders to talk 
about our high tariffs and the 
necessity for further tariff reduc- 
tions, and attention is seldom 
called to what actually has hap- 
pened during the life of the vari- 
ous reciprocal trade acts. 

In an article prepared by Mr. 
0. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy, re- 
cently published in the National 
Wool Growers, it shows that the 
average tariff rate collected on all 
imports into this country (includ- 
ing items on the free list) was 
2414 per cent from 1901 to 1910; 
1814 per cent for 1931-35; 11 per 
cent from 1941 to 1945 (the first 
period mentioned since the first 
Reciprocal Trade Act was passed 
in 1934), and 5 per cent by 1952. 
This latter rate is well below rates 
in effect from 1789 to 1815 when 
we had tariff for revenue purposes 
only. It is well below the current 
rates of many European countries. 


If the tariff is measured only 
by those items subject to tariff 
payments and exclusive of items 
on the free list, a somewhat dif- 
ferent picture is shown: From 1931 
to 1935, 50 per cent; 1941-45, 32 
per cent; 1951, 12 per cent. 


It is worthy of note that during 
this appropriate 15-year period 
when we have been steadily whit- 
tlng away our tariffs, we have 
likewise been “loaning” —in most 
cases actually giving—hundreds of 
millions of dollars to other nations 
of the world for rehabilitation pur- 
poses ; and much of this money has 
been spent to build up their manu- 
facturing industries and hence 
their export potential. And so, 
today, with our shattered tariffs, 
we are getting more and more 
competition from these foreign 
countries many of which now have 
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production in excess of that ob- 
taining prior to World War II. 

Despite firm opposition of the 
administration, Congress has writ- 
ten into the last two reciprocal 
trade acts an escape clause de- 
signed to afford some measure of 
protection to domestic industries 
suffering from increased competi- 
tion from foreign sources. Unfor- 
tunately, the law gives the final 
power as to whether or not any 
action shall be taken to the Presi- 
dent. It seems ridiculous that the 
United States Tariff Commission 
should make an extensive study of 
the imports of any given commod- 
ity and the need for protection of 
the domestic industry supposed to 
be guaranteed by the escape clause, 
and then have the work of the 
commission thrown over by a 
whim of the President and the 
relief recommended refused. 

This has just happened in re- 
gard to watches. The watch indus- 
try of the United States today is 
almost extinct. We understand that 
years ago there were as many as 
80 firms in this country manufac- 
turing watches; today there are 
two—the Elgin Watch Company 
and the Hamilton Watch Company. 
During World War II they were 
forced to go out of the watch- 
making business and to go into 
the manufacture of precision in- 


struments essential to the war. In 


ABOUT TIME IS RIGHT 


AGOUT “TiME 
I WAS BGBUILDING 
A NEw BRIDGE! 


that period, they were not accumu- 
lating a backlog of orders as so 
many other converted plants were 
doing, and the domestic demand 
for their product was taken over 
by the Swiss. When the war was 
over and the two plants converted 
back to the watch-making busi- 
ness, they had no backlog of 
orders, but instead, a:competitor 
who was stronger than ever before 
in the domestic market. In due 
process application was made for 
relief to the tariff commission. 
Relief was granted after a study 
by the commission, but President 
Truman stated he found no evi- 
dence of injury to the domestic 
industry and threw the whole 
thing overboard. 

American manufacturers are en- 
titled to more sympathetic and 
understanding treatment than 
that. The tariff issue is bound to 
increase in importance in years to 
come as foreign countries, enriched 
by our generosity, seek more and 
more to take the domestic market 
away from our own manufacturing 
and agricultural industries. A too- 
low tariff is just as dangerous and 
unfair as a too-high one. The 
United States must eventually seek 
a middle-of-the-road course that 
will protect the American producer 
against unfair competition from 
abroad, and that will at the same 
time protect the American con- 
sumer from the creation of a prac- 
tical monopoly and too-high prices 
at home. 


& 
Mexican Imports 
Y THE time the PRODUCER 
goes to press it is likely that 
imports of cattle from Mexico will 
be coming into this country, as 
Sept. 1 has been announced as the 
opening date—barring any further 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Opinions differ somewhat as 
to the volume that may be ex- 
pected. It is understood that Mex- 
ico may impose an export tax, and 
the size of this tax might also have 
some influence on the matter — 
particularly if it is designed to dis- 
courage export to the end that the 
Mexican processing plants may 
continue to operate at full scale. 
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An official announcement by the 
Department of Agriculture states 
that the following towns will be 
ports of entry: Brownsville, 
Hidalgo, Rio Grande City, Roma, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, Del Rio, 
Presidio and El Paso, Tex.; Doug- 
las, Naco and Nogales, Ariz., and 
Calexico and San Ysidro, Calif. 


You will note that there are nine 
in Texas, three in Arizona and two 
in California. For some reason 
there are no ports of entry in New 
Mexico. It is understood that a 
large proportion of the cattle avail- 
able for export from Mexico are 
light-weight steers, some of them 
probably of pretty fair quality and 
others less desirable. In view of 
the fact that Texas and a large 
portion of New Mexico have on 
their hands a very serious drouth, 
it would seem unlikely that the de- 
mand in those areas for these light 
cattle—especially those of less de- 
sirable quality — would be very 
active. 


It is unfortunate that the au- 
thorities opened the border at the 
very moment that the western 
range run in this country is just 
getting under way. Sept. 1 is just 
about the poorest date they could 
have picked, from this standpoint. 





Always a Bargain 


T HAS become popular for edi- 

tors, commentators, columnists, 
and others engaged in publicity 
activities of one kind or another to 
wisecrack about the high price of 
beef. The practice has become so 
well established that little atten- 
tion is paid to the current facts of 
the matter. In another column in 
this issue (Page 10) appear some 
comparisons of the current prices 
on certain grades of fat cattle and 
of stockers and feeders with the 
prices obtaining for those same 
grades at approximately the same 
time one year ago. It shows 
roughly that there have been de- 
clines in the price of beef steers, 
both fat and stocker animals, of 
some $5 to $10 per hundred. De- 
clines at retail have not been quite 
in proportion to these live animal 
declines because of the increased 
cost of distribution, as labor and 
other processing and distribution 
costs continue to creep upward. 


When you go into the market 
for meat, look around a bit. Steers 
are not all steaks and roast beef, 
although many people seem so to 
think. There are other desirable 
cuts, and almost always there is 
something in surplus supply on 
which the price is reduced in order 
to move it. There have been times 
when this has been true of heavy 
well-fed, and possibly overfed, car- 
casses. It should be remembered 
that from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion the cheaper cuts are just as 
valuable as the highest priced 
meat on the carcass. Actually, the 
nutritive elements are contained 
largely in the rib, or lean, meat, 
and there is a greater percentage 
of such meat, and accordingly less 
fat, in the cheaper cuts and lower 
grades than in the best beef on 
the block. 

So we suggest that you form the 
habit of looking the stock over and 
not necessarily buying the attrac- 
tively displayed, higher-priced 
cuts. Remember—there’s always a 
bargain in beef. 


Drouth Rates 


genio in southern Colo- 
rado asked the railroads to 
lower their freight rates on feed 
shipped to their drouth-stricken 
ranches. The railroads have turned 
them down. Similar requests have 


DO YOU REMEMBER... 


When the Department of Agricul- 
culture began the Market News Serv- 
ice? Do you remember, also, the 1916 
convention of the American National 
when such a service was recommend- 
ed for the first time? 

The American National has always 
been a firm backer of the Market 
News Service as one of the top assets 
of the cattleman, although sometimes 
taken for granted. 

A few old timers will remember 
that before the Market News Service 


was started they were at a disad- 


vantage in not knowing what the 
markets were doing around the coun- 
try. Today that information is read- 
ily available to everyone. 

Do you remember, too, just a few 
years ago when COW BUSINESS be- 
gan running reports of range sales 
for the first time? The service was 
so valuable that the editors of the 
newsletter, which goes only to Ameri- 
can National members, were happy to 
see the government adopt a similar 
reporting servicé a short time later 
for the good of all producers. 





previously been refused. 

We believe it would be to the 
interest of even the railroads to 
grant these requests. The stock. 
men, needing help badly in this 
emergency, would appreciate jt, 
and undoubtedly for years to come 
the railroads would gain through 
the good will created. 

Besides, the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission has in several 
recent decisions been quite gen- 
erous to the railroads in granting 
the freight rate increases asked 
for, and the railroads’ freight 
revenues apparently are at an all- 
time peak. 

Cooperating with the ranchers 
in this emergency would be the 
best thing the railroads could do, 
both for the stockmen and for 
themselves. 


& ® 

Special Section 

PPRECIATING the _ tremen- 

dous market for purebred 
breeding stock that readers of the 
PRODUCER represent, the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association 
suggested that we run the special 
Shorthorn section that you will 
find in the PRODUCER this month. 
It sets forth special information 
about the Shorthorn breed and 
Shorthorn breeders. 

It is, of course, not the 
PRODUCER’S function to tell you to 
use any particular kind of cattle 
any more than to tell you that you 
should paint your barn red. What 
we can say, however, is that to 
breed up your animals, whatever 
their kind, is a desirable practice, 
just as it is to your advantage to 
improve your ranch equipment and 
housing with the means at hand. 

The PRODUCER therefore invites 
all the breed associations to make 
use of its pages in similar fashion. 
Show PRODUCER readers the ad- 
vantages and merits of your breed. 
All these readers, we can promise 
you, will be mightily interested. 
As a group they own more range 
cows than any other group in the 
world. 


56th Convention 


The convention of the Ameri- 
can National is drawing closer. 
Why not make plans now to at- 
tend.—Jan. 5-7, 1953, Kansas City. 
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Changes in Marketing 


I’ A LARGE segment of the Western 
- region, cash from the sale of range 
cattle is the most important single 
source of farm income to livestock pro- 
ducers. The inventory value of beef cat- 
tle on farms and ranches in the West on 
January 1 was close to 3.2 billion dollars. 

Cattle sales account for about 75 per 
cent of all Western cash receipts of meat 
animals and wool, 15 per cent being ob- 
tained from sheep and wool and 10 per 
cent from the sales of hogs. 


OO EE -_-_.. ..aa 

A description of long-range adjustments in 
the marketing of Western feeder cattle is 
examined in a study recently completed by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the 12 
Western States and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics under the Research and Marketing 
Act. The project was sponsored by the Western 
Livestock Marketing Research Technical Com- 
mittee 





Emphasis on Younger Cattle— 
More Local Sales 

Comparisons of records from the cur- 
rent study with records 30 years earlier 
indicates there has been a decided trend 
toward marketing cattle at younger ages 
and a reduction in the importance of 
older steers in sales records. In spite of 
this trend, however, only 29 per cent of 
the some 1,200 operators interviewed in 
the study sold calves in the marketing 
years 1948 to 1950. Fifty-four percent 
stid sold yearlings or 2-year-old steers. 
Sales of 2-year-olds were comparatively 
few in number, since most producers were 
found to be selling yearlings. Practically 
none of the stockmen reported carrying 
aged steers, 3 or 4 years old, as was 
common in the 1920’s. 

Variation between areas within the re- 
gion and between size groups was wide, 
with more than 80 per cent of the larg- 
est operators and a like proportion of 
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those from the sagebrush-grass area 
selling yearling or 2-year-old steers. The 
smallest operators and those from the 
southern plains area sold calves to a 
greater extent than other groups. 

The general trend in decentralization 
of livestock marketing is apparent from 
the study. Formerly the bulk of cattle 
sales was made to terminal public mar- 
kets, but in recent years local selling— 
through auction markets and to country 
buyers—has grown in importance. Range 
operators having between 25 and 2,000 
head sold and delivered nearly two-thirds 
of their cattle at country points—either 
to dealers or order buyers or directly to 
ranchers, farmers, or feeders. This trend 
toward decentralization is not necessarily 
bad. To the contrary, in some respects 
it is advantageous to both buyer and 
seller. Yet with the present system of 
price reporting by live animal grades 
only at central markets, it is very diffi- 
cult for the rancher to translate such 
prices and grades in terms of his own 
cattle out in the country. 

A definite relationship was found to 
exist between size of operation and pro- 
portion of total sales right on the ranch 
through direct and dealer outlets. Small 
producers sold a higher proportion of 
their cattle through auctions and fewer 
to dealers and to terminal markets. 
Large operators, on the other hand, sold 
a higher proportion direct—at country 
points, to terminal markets, and to 
dealers. 


Big Percentage Sold by Weight 


Many years ago most Western range 
cattle were sold by the head. This, at 
best, was a very inaccurate basis for 
determining value. Slaughter cattle have 


~~ 


been sold by weight for a long time, but 
it is more recently that feeder and 
stocker cattle have been so sold. Eighty- 
nine percent of the cattle sold in the 
study were sold by weight. The majority 
of the remainder were sold by the head 
or pair, but some few sales were made 
on the basis of a lump sum for the entire 
lot. Sales to terminal markets were all 
made on basis of weight, as were most 
sales to auctions. Sales direct to other 
producers—ranchers, farmers, or feeders 
—were made by the head to greater ex- 
tent than sales to other outlets. Calves 
and cows were frequently sold by the 
head; steers and heifers almost always 
by weight. One-fourth of all cattle sold 
during the year of the study were sold 
on contract. Ranchers in New Mexico 
made greater use of this method of sale 
than those in any other State. Calves 
were contracted to greater extent than 
steers, and New Mexico operators sold a 
higher proportion of their total sales as 
calves than those from other States. 


Hauled by Truck 

A quarter century ago almost all range 
cattle were transported to their destina- 
tion by rail. Trailing was common and 
was used to move the animals to the rail- 
head. Today large modern trucks come 
right to the ranch headquarters, pick up 
the cattle and haul them to their destina- 
tion. Trailing is still done to a limited 
extent, and rail facilities are still used 
for most of the longer hauls. In the cur- 
rent study, shipments to auctions were 
found to be made by truck in 94 per cent 
of the cases. Movements to terminal 
markets were made by rail in 60 per cent 
of the instances. However, about a 
fourth of the rail shipments to public 
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markets were delivered to the railhead 
by truck, so trucks played an important 
part even at this outlet. Of the country 
sales, trucks were involved in removing 
more than three-fourths of the animals 
from the ranch. 

Fall marketings were the rule through- 
out the range area. Seven out of ten 
cattle were sold during the months. of 
September, October, and November. Sales 
to terminal markets showed greatest 
seasonality; sales to auctions, least. By 
class, 80 per cent of the calves were sold 
in fall, while only 60 per cent of the 
cows were sold in this season, 

Out-of-pocket costs for transportation 
and selling were found to be greater at 
terminal markets than at either auctions 
or direct outlets. 

It is recognized that the lower costs 
for transportation and all buying and 
selling expenses in the country are usual- 
ly reflected in the prices paid to pro- 
ducers for animals at local points. To 
the extent that place utility is added to 
animals that go through organized mar- 
kets, the extra marketing costs are justi- 
fied, and prices for them should be high 
enough to take care of these extra costs. 
However, in some few instances (e. g., 
where there is a strong local demand for 
stocker or feeder cattle), place utility 
may be as great at the ranch gate as at 
the terminal market. 

Suggestions given by producers for 
improving marketing involved _trans- 
portation and market outlets primarily. 
Most transportation comments, whether 
about trucking or railroads, involved 
some aspect of better service. Coopera- 
tion or some sort of group action was 
suggested by almost one-sixth of the 
producers interviewed. 

Producers said they found it difficult 
to relate government price reports pub- 
lished at terminal markets to their own 
cattle in the country. 

To improve the present situation, more 
complete and meaningful reports, in- 
cluding detailed information on price- 
grade, weighing, and shrinkage condi- 
tions at country points are needed for 
comparison with similar information at 
alternative market outlets.—By Ira 
M. Stevens, University of Wyoming, and 
Harold Abel, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in Agricultural Situation, a 
USDA publication. 


OPS LOSES FEE CASE 


HE OPS LOST its case against the 

North Dakota Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion and the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board. The OPS wanted the court to 
rule that raising brand inspection fees 
from 12 cents to 15 cents per head was 
in violation of the price control law. 

Judge Charles J. Vogel in U. S. dis- 
trict court said that brand inspection 
is not a trade or business within the 
meaning of the defense production act 
and that the act does not control fees 
charged for a non-competitive inspec- 
tion service performed by a state or an 
agency thereof. The court held that the 
inspection is a police function similar 
to veterinary inspection at yards and 
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Why It Gan’t Be Done 


It would perhaps be well to note 
why a suggestion for showing of the 
American National’s film, “Land of 
Our Fathers,” in local theatres cannot 
be followed: It is not permissible to 
show these public relations pictures 
in theatres where an admission charge 
is paid, because of the copyright priv- 
ileges on the music. 





automobile _ license 
plates. 

A precedent relied on by the OPS 
attorneys was a case in Washington 
in which the government price fixer 
forbade sale of school lands at above- 
ceiling prices. The judge said that the 
case was authority for the right of 
Congress under war powers to regulate 
the proprietary activities of a state or 
other local government where it is 
engaged in a trade or business which 
would have an effect upon the national 
economy, but that situation was not 
present in the North Dakota case. In 
the North Dakota case the state is sell- 
ing neither a commodity nor a service; 
it is exercising purely a governmental 
function in policing the sale of live- 
stock through having inspectors inspect 
livestock for brand markings, the court 
said. 


Feed, Pasture Prospects 


Feed grain supplies in the 1952-53 
feeding season including new crops and 
the carryovers, will be 7 per cent small- 
er than forecast on July 1, but still near 
the average of recent years, according 
to the August crop report. Current es- 
timates include the fourth largest corn 
crop, but smaller than average produc- 
tion of oats and barley, and only about 
half an average outrun of sorghum 
grain. 

Hay supplies will be smaller than for 
several years, with an average carry- 
over, but a new crop below 100 million 
tons. Some drain has already been made 
upon this to supply livestock in dry 
areas. The supply per roughage-con- 
suming animal unit should be adequate, 
though hardly abundant. The excellent 
quality of 1952 cuttings will tend to 
make it go farther. 

Pasture feed on Aug. 1 was reported 
at only 69 per cent of normal, compared 
with 86 a year ago and the Aug. 1 av- 
erage of 83 per cent. Although record 
low condition was reported in much of 
the Southeast the condition for the coun- 
try as a whole does not approach the 
extreme lows of the’ severe drought 
years 1934 and 1936. Pastures provided 
good to excellent grazing in most of the 
North and West of the continental di- 
vide. Western ranges in the Great 
Plains portion, however, were further 
reduced by hot July weather, but live- 
stock have held up well, except in the 
driest sections. 

Prospective yields remain at a high 
level, despite declines from July 1 indi- 
cations for several important crops. 





Apparently only winter wheat will set g 
new record yield, but corn, barley, rice 
potatoes, dry beans, sugar beets and 
hops are near the top. 

Yields are below average for spring 
wheat, rye, flaxseed, all hay, dry Deas, 
soybeans, peanuts and _ sweetpotatoes, 
with sorghum grain and broomcorn fay 
below average. 

The composite yield, based uopn cur. 
rent estimates, is 142 per cent of the 
1923-32 average. This is the fourth 
highest yield index, only slightly less 
that in the last two years, but 9 points 
below the 1948 peak. 


HITS ‘HIGH PRICE’ DIG 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News 
carried this item as an editorial’ in a 
recent issue: 

“Up and up. ‘Output of livestock 
products seems likely to top all previous 
years, says a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. So do the prices’.” 

Quips like this are unfortunate for 
they are damaging to the industry even 
if untrue. How wrong this dig is is 
shown in an answering letter. to the 
News editor written by F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. He 
explained that: 


“The bulk of good and _ choice 
steers, Chicago, on Aug. 13, 1951, 
sold at a range of $31.50 to $37 per 
hundred with the top for the day 
$39. On Aug. 11, 1952, the range 
was from $28 to $33.50 per hundred 
with a top of $35.50. On the same 
days in 1952 utility and commercial 
cows sold, respectively, at a range of 
$22.50 to $30 per hundred with a top 
of $31 and in 1952 at a range of 
$17.75 to $21.50 per hundred with a 
top of $22. The top, which would be 
on the best commercial cows, was 
down $9, equal to $100 per head on 
many good cows. 


“The bulk of good and choice 
stock steers, 500 to 800 pounds, at 
Kansas City (recognized as the main 
feeder cattle market of the nation) 
sold Aug. 13, 1951, at $31.50 to 
$35.50 per hundred with a top of 
$36.40, and on Aug. 11, 1952, the 
bulk of this class of steers was 
selling at Kansas City at $26 to 
$30.50 per hundred, no top shown 
because choice cattle were very 
scarce on that date. On July 21, 
1952, the top was $31.25, so there is 
a decline of better than $5 on the 
average in these stocker steers. 


“On the same dates we have used 
in the foregoing, good and choice 
dressed steer beef, New York, was 
selling at a range of $55.82 to $57.25 
per hundred while in 1952 it was 
selling at a range of $52 to $57. 
Again, on the same dates, utility and 
commercial cow beef was selling in 
August in 1951 at a range of $45.82 
to $50.82 while in 1952, the same 
grades were selling at a range of 
$35 to $39. The decline is more than 
$10 per hundred on this cow beef.” 
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o6TH 
CONVENTION 
CITY 


Kansas city, in the 
“heart of America,” of- 
fers friendly hospital- 
ity to its visitors. It 
contains industry and 
commerce; factories; 
oil refineries; railroads, 
air facilities; skycrap- 
ers; grain elevators — 
and, of course, the fa- 
mous Kansas City 
Stockyards. 

There are, too, fine 
modern hotels, stores 
and shops, auditoriums 
and theatres ... all 
designed for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of 
the guests within its 
boundaries. 

A reservation blank 
for your convenient use 
appears on page 26. 


Beef Story On the Air 


Nearly 40 of the nation’s top radio 
stations this month began broadcasting 
the first of a series of special programs 
dealing with problems, policies and goals 
of the cattle industry. 

Designed as a service to radio farm 
and ranch directors, the programs are 
being prepared by the American Na- 
tional’s public relations committee. The 
short tape-recorded talks by beef cattle 
experts will be aimed at acquainting the 
feed-raising farmer, the midwestern 
feeder, the breeder and rancher—and the 
general public—with specific phases of 


This group of state association presidents, former presi- 
dents and vice-presidents was in Denver last month for a dis- 
cussion of public relations and general council matters. In 
the front row are (I. to r.) Ed Heringa, Clayton, N. M., New 
Lynam, Burdett, Kan., 
chairman of the American National’s public relations com- 
mittee and former Kansas president; John R. Baird, Baird, 
Miss., Mississippi Cattlemen’s leader; Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, 
Wyo., president of the American National; Bob White, Gar- 
nett, Kan., former Kansas president; J. H. Vinton, Gordon, 
Nebr., past president of Nebraska state group; F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, Colo., executive secretary, American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association; Fred H. Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., 
Nevada organization president; Rad Hall, Denver, assistant 
secretary of the American National. Back row (lI. to r.): Mr. 


Mexico Cattle Growers head; O. W. 
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Kansas City’s big Union Station. 


cattle production. 

Sam C. Hyatt, American National 
president, introduced the series with a 
talk on the over-all problems. Subse- 
quent programs will deal with such sub- 
jects as foot-and-mouth disease control, 
land management, breeding and herding 
tips, tax problems and “how-we-do-it” 
chats by successful ranchers of various 
regions. 

All programs are produced and re- 
corded by the public relations commit- 
tee’s Denver office and are copied for 
simultaneous release on alternate weeks. 

Stations were invited to participate in 
the service because of their regional 






can National. 


coverage, thus allowing the programs to 
be heard in all but a few of the north- 
eastern states at the present time. 

Among those accepting the original 
program were KOMA, Oklahoma City; 
KCMO, Kansas City; WMOO, Orlando; 
KOTA, Rapid City; KOA, Denver; 
WFAA, Dallas; KGHL, Billings; KFAB, 
Omaha; KNBC, San Francisco; W4JJJ, 
Montgomery; WWL, New Orleans; 
WMO, Des Moines; KSL, Salt Lake City; 
KLRA, Little Rock; WIBW, Topeka; 
KFI, Los Angeles; KEX, Portland; 
WSLI, Jackson, Miss.; KGNC, Amarillo; 
KFRE, Fresno, Calif.; KEPO, El Paso; 
and KID, Idaho Falls. 
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Heringa, son of the New Mexico president; Stafford Painter, 
Roggen, Colo., president of Colorado Cattlemen; G. R. Mil- 
burn, Grass Range, Mont., Montana Stockgrowers’ president; 
Roy Forehand, Carlsbad, N. M., former state association head; 
Lloyd Taggart, Cody, 
Waugh, Sharon Springs, Kan., 
Stearns, Prineville, Ore., state group leader; Thore Naaden, 
Bismarck, N. D., North Dakota Stockmen’s president; John 
Hanson, Bowman, N. D., former North Dakota leader; Cush- 
man S. Radebaugh, Orlando, Fla., state president; John E 
Sutton, Agar, S. D., former South Dakota head; Robt. 0. 
Johnson, Sanger, Calif., a California vice-president; Horace 
Hening, Albuquerque, N. M., secretary of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers, and Russell Thorp, fieldman for the Ameri- 


Wyo., Wyoming president; Charles E 
Kansas president; Harry 
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Best By Test 


By REX. A. THOMAS 


HE SHORTHORN Range Bull Proj- 

ect in Broken Bow, Nebr., last year 
was the first time that performance- 
testing was put to commercial use. Thus 
it appears that the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association, which sponsored, 
and consignors, who supported, this 
unique program were contributing in 
large measure to enlightened advance- 
ment in the cattle business. 

This fact is evident in the interest 
this project stirred up in the livestock 
press around the world and in the 
scores of comments by progressive-mind- 
ed individuals in the cattle business— 
many of them for long years identified 
with other beef breeds. On file at the 
association office is impressive corres- 
pondence with agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations that are watching 
this innovation changing people’s atti- 
tudes and practices in regard to both 
the selling and purchasing of bulls. 

The Shorthorn commercial cattleman, 
seeking more efficient beef production 
in his herd, will take note that the 
practical purebred man is making the 
science of breeding understandable and 
useful to him in the way of faster beef 
gains and more weight in calf crops. 

The Shorthorn breeder has always 
talked faster gains and more weight for 
age in his cattle, but he has not always 
known what they meant in terms of 
heredity. He was always conscientious 
in the consideration of weight for age 
in his purchases, and weight for age is 
often an auctioneer’s talking point at 
Shorthorn auctions. However, since the 
revelation about the heritability of 
growth traits in bulls as discovered by 
the Montana Experiment Station, the 
Shorthorn breeder is really waking up 
to the fact that animal science favors 
the Shorthorn in herd improvement. 
This fact has become a major advertis- 
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Progress 


ing premise to sell bulls into crossbreed- 
ing programs. 

For those who have not become ac- 
quainted with the findings of the Mon- 
tana studies, this study showed that 
the highest degree of prepotency in 
bulls was in growth measures—weight 
for age and rates of gain. This would 
naturally mean that the Shorthorn, 
which has universally established these 
traits as the true hallmarks of the breed, 
will show decided advantages for cross- 
breeding purposes. Certainly, this is 
true when the cattleman is primarily 
seeking additional weight and faster 
gains in his calves. 

It was no less significant perhaps that 
these studies showed that conformation 
measures in bulls, whether live or car- 
cass, were relatively low in heritability. 
While this does not preclude the possi- 
bility that some bulls in given situations 
will show a high degree of prepotency 


in engendering good type to calves, it 
does mean that a man should not expect 
in all situations that a great bull will 
produce great calves. It remains, how- 
ever, that the bull is still the means of 
upgrading herds in conformation traits. 

The Range Bull Project is an inter- 
esting combination of these two impor- 
tant considerations in buying bulls. Pe- 
riodic weights are taken on the bulls 
during their grass-on-grain conditioning 
program, and performance data on av- 
erage daily gains (an easy measuring 
stick) is furnished buyers on sale day. 
Bulls are judged for conformation be- 
fore the auction. The bull buyer can 
then gauge his buying with the usual 
visual tests of conformation combined 
with a study of the performance chart. 
The ideal, of course, are good-type bulls 
with good gaining potention. 

The project is designed to condition 
as well as test. It is common knowledge 
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Smart Cattlemen Know ... 


SHORTHORNS AND POLLED SHORTHORNS 


OUTGAIN 


all other beef breeds on grass, 
roughage or grain. 


OUTWEIGH 
all other beef breeds at ANY 
age. 


Yes, smart cattlemen know that scale 
and naturally rugged constitutions, more 
mother’s milk, gentler dispositions and more 
efficient grazing traits enable SHORT- 
HORNS and POLLED SHORTHORNS to 
put on beef pounds faster. They are brought 
to heavier weaning weights, and this robust 
start carries over into the feedlot. 


FASTER beef gains mean EARLIER 
markets and GREATER profits. You can 
bring a SHORTHORN calf to market sooner; 
then bring him to mature fat market weights, 
whether off grass or grain, from three to six 
months sooner than other breeds. 


All tests have proved the SHORTHORN 
is unexcelled in feedlot performance. Purina 
studies showed an average of 14 pound more 
daily gain than for other breeds. A Michigan 
State College project of 200 days feeding 
showed SHORTHORNS gaining 75 pounds 
more than another popular breed; 53 pounds 
more than all breeds. 


Silage and roughage also convert to 
bigger gains with SHORTHORNS. Corn 


See them . . . Buy them at our 
National Show 


GRAND NATIONAL 


LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION 


San Francisco 


Oct. 31 to Nov. 9 








(naturally hornless) 


Modern beef type conformation as displayed 
by Formation, 1951 International Reserve 


Grand Champion steer. The modern type 
of SHORTHORN makes a carcass that 
grades well and dresses at a high percentage. 
Highest dressing percentage ever recorded in 
show steers was made hy 1951 SHORTHORN 
champion at Kansas City American Royal— 
71.1%! 


cobs with a protein supplement produced a 
114-pound daily gain on SHORTHORNS at 
Purdue Experimental Farm. Their cob-fed 
903-pound yearlings were heaviest load at 
1951 Chicago Feeder Show; brought aver- 
age of $307 per head. Modern feeding prac- 
tices with SHORTHORN cattle will bring the 
value of corn crops up to $5.50 per bushel! 


You'll get the highest possible market 
for your grass or grain crops with SHORT- 
HORNS and POLLED SHORTHORNS. They 
are nature’s most efficient factory for con- 
verting all raw materials into profit-making 
beef pounds. 
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World's Record Prices for SHORTHORNS 


The SHORT- 
HORN cattle- 
man cannot be- 
gin to fill the 


demand for 
stocker and 
feeder calves 


and yearlings. 
This demand is 
reflected in 
higher prices 
for SHORT- 
HORNS where- 
ever they are 
auctioned or 
marketed. Here 
are a few cases to prove this fact. 


SHORTHORNS outsold sale average at 1952 
Denver National Western stock show by $6.00 per 
cwt.; outpriced average for steer calves by $3.00 
per cwt. . . . set world’s record average for heifer 
calves of $50.00, one load bringing $60.00 per ewt. 
wis made average of $47.00 for 600 heifer calves... 
established open market records for heifer loads, 
both calves and yearlings — $46.75 and $40.00 res- 





Third world’s champion- 
ship in past four shows— 
that’s the record of Josef 
Winkler, Castle Rock, Colo., 
at Denver National Western 
show. SHORTHORN feeder 


cattle outsold all other 
breeds at Denver show— 
world’s greatest feeder 
competition — as they did 
on market and in auction 
all during the last season. 


pectively . . . made open market record for steer 
calves of $51.50 . . . commanded highest prices for 
weights to return most dollars — in one case, year- 
lings off range brought $292 per head or $8,760 for 
the load! 


Wider demand .. . higher markets — that’s the 


formula for a greater margin of profit. The smart 
cattleman will want to raise SHORTHORNS! 


You'll Get More from Our Bulls, Too! 


Studies at Montana Experiment Station prove 
that traits most likely to be transmitted from bulls 
to calf crops are weight for age and rate of gain— 
characteristics in which the SHORTHORN is the 
unrivaled world’s leader. Here are growth measures: 
Weight at 15 months of age, 92%; Rate of Gain on 
on 77%; Birth Weight, 53%; Weaning Weight, 
4070. 


- ” , 


Weaning weight is least heritable, since wean- 
ing weight depends on greater or less milk in 
mothers. Here again, the advantage favors the 
SHORTHORN. Crossbred cows sired by SHORT- 
peg will produce more milk and faster maturing 
calves. 


GET ON THE BULL BAND WAGON! In some 
areas, as many as 75% of our bulls are going into 
herds of other breeds to en- 
gender scale and growth in 
calf crops and more milk in 
cows. Many cattlemen report 
90% or greater calf crops that 
wean at 50 to 100 pounds more 





Range bulls like this 
are putting scale 
and more efficient 
gains into commer- 
cial herds all over 
the land. 


Rangemen have the 
opportunity to buy 
77 performance- 
tested bulls at Idaho 
Falls, Ida., on Oct. 
24-25. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 


Union Stock Yards, Dept. ACP 


September, 1952 


weight; say calves are ready 
for market three months 
sooner. A Polled bull will 
NATURALLY dehorn your 
calves, eliminate costly and 
troublésome dehorning. 


Write for literature 


and sale information 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
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that the cattleman likes uniformity in 
is bulls. A remarkable degree of uni- 
formity is acquired when bulls are sub- 
jected to a growing program in a like 
environment. It is also desirable that 
such environment necessitate some real 
traveling and foraging on the part of our 
bulls. Rangemen have often complained 


SHORTHORN SECTION 


of the fatness and laziness of bulls off 
the lush pastures of the Corn Belt re- 
gion. In the West, bulls may have to go 
to the hilltops to graze after eating all 
the grass out of the draws. The value 
of bulls is consequently greatly reduced 
by the fact that a rangeman may have 
to wait months before they are ready to 





Kansas State Shorthorn Sales 


Commercial Shorthorn Sale 
October 15, 1952—Salina, Kansas 


Commercial Steer and Heifer Calves 
KANSAS POLLED SHORTHORN SHOW AND SALE 


November 6, 1952 


KANSAS SHORTHORN SHOW AND SALE 





November 7, 1952 


KANSAS STATE FAIRGROUNDS 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


Logical Choice for More| Profitable Beef Production 


SHORTHORNS 


34 BULLS — 36 FEMALES 


At Rock Port, Missouri 


Mon., Sept. 29th, 1952 


Show at 9:30 a.m. — Sale at 1:00 p.m. 


Auspices Northwest Missouri Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Inc. 


For Catalogue Write Dr. W. L. Landfather 
412 West 2nd St., Maryville, Mo. 
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"VIM, VIGOR AND VITALITY" 


Yearling bulls carrying the blood of such outstanding sires as Royal 
Rothes, Calrossie Mercury, Edellyn Campeon Mercury and Aldie 





Reynoldstown. 





These animals are bred and raised in the mountains and in the open. 


If you desire the right kind of range bulls, get them here while it is 
possible to fill your requirements in one place with high quality ani- 
mals of top breeding. 


We will also have some cows for sale in the late fall. 


DALE E. METLEN 
ARMSTEAD, MONTANA 


“MORE IN EVERY WEIGH" 








do a job for him under range conditions, 
Bulls that are all ready to go should 
naturally command higher prices at aue. 
tion sales. 


The cattle business is changing at aq 
fast pace in this country. In the South 
and in the far West, cattle numbers are 
growing rapidly to meet the market de- 
mands of increasing industrial popula. 
tions with money to spend and the 
appetite for beef. In the South, too, 
the cattle trade came along to supple. 
ment or partially displace the declining 
one-crop economy in southern agricul- 
ture. These movements have paralleled 
the decentralization of the packing jn. 
dustry that has brought supply and mar. 
kets nearer together. 


In the broad national picture of beef 
production, this will mean a de-emphasis 
of the feedlot operation based on corn 
or other grains. In some areas beef pro. 
duction will necessarily rely on grazing, 

A lot of interested persons in the live. 
stock industry will focus attention on 
Idaho Falls, Ida., next Oct. 27, when 78 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn bulls 
will go before the auction block. These 
bulls that come from 27 registered herds 
in the Midwest and West went on pas- 
ture shortly after June 1. They will sell 
to range cattlemen. They are an im- 
portant contribution to the trend to- 
ward more economical beef production 
in this country. 


SHORTHORN FILM AVAILABLE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders As- 
sociation is lending its movie, “Mr. 
Shorthorn, U. S. A.” for use in educa- 
tional programs in foreign countries. 

It was first lent to Prof. E. D. Farwell 
of Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
who went to Colombia, S. A., for work 
in agriculture of the Point Four pro- 
gram. Both he and W. W. Snyder, also 
of Michigan State, showed the film to 
agricultural students in that country. 

A copy of the movie is now on its 
way to South Africa where it will be 
shown during early September by H. 
Glen-Leary, secretary of the Shorthorn 
Society of South America. .Mr. Glen- 
Leary is located in Queenstown. 

From his South America post, Prof. 
Farwell comments, “It certainly was 
very valuable to us in our teaching here 
in Colombia. It is impossible to find 
good beef type in the cattle here. They 
have a predominance of Cebu breeding 
and usually are marketed at four-and-a- 
half to five years of age. 

“However, I am sure you will be in- 
terested in knowing that the Shorthorn 
breed is becoming popular here. They 
have a color advantage since they are 
not bothered by the extreme sun as much 
as some breeds. I believe you will see a 
demand for bulls to use on the native 
cattle. This is a rich agricultural area 
and has great possibilities for beef pro- 
duction. The mountains surrounding the 
valley here would be ideal for a beef 
herd and the valley ideal for fatten- 
ing.” 
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by H. Serviceable Aged Registered Females Top Steer Calves 
. Glen- Bulls Open and Bred Heifers 4-H and FFA Prospects 


ly was Sale of Steer Calves—10:00 A.M. 
reding Sale of Breeding Cattle—1:00 P.M. 
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Breeding cattle to be graded on Red Bluff system For catalogues — write 
. They at 8:00 A.M., Nov. 1, by Reuben Albaugh, Cali- Charles E. Kirk, Sale Mgr. 


fornia Livestock Specialist. Castle Rock, Colo. 
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Shorthorn 
Plant 
LOAD of blocky 435- 


A pound Shorthorn 
feeder calves won the 
great feeder competition 
at the National Western 
Stock Show in Denver 
last January. The Short- 
horn calves went on fi. a 
to bring $3 higher than the straight 
sale average for steer calves. They 
were shown by Josef Winkler of Castle 
Rock, Colo. 

It wasn’t the first time Josef 
Winkler had been in the spotlight with 
his flashy Shorthorns. Even as early as 
1925 he won the grand championship 
in feeder calves in Denver, the second 
year he had exhibited. A consistent ex- 
hibitor and a shrewd observer at the 
shows, he is now vying for top carload 
honors with Fred C. DeBerard of Krem- 
mling, Colo., veteran championship 
Hereford breeder, one year winning 
over Mr. DeBerard, the next losing to 
him. They are now tied with six wins 
each. Mr. Winkler has shown champion 
yearlings six out of seven over all 
breeds at Chicago and last year took 
the high honors there. He has, veri- 
tably, a roomful of trophies and rib- 
bons. 

Josef Winkler started in earnest 
two score years ago to breed a Short- 
horn that would successfully compete 
with the Hereford and the Angus. He 
has moulded a_ shorter-legged animal 
of unusual thickness. He has picked his 
sires carefully and even today finds it 
hard to get exactly the kind of bulls 
that suit him..Often it has seemed to 
him he paid more than he could afford 
to get the kind he wanted, yet they 
have paid off handsomely. The result, 
while it runs counter to the long-time 
idea of what Shorthorns should be with 
respect to size, has produced mighty 
fine feeder calves and yearlings. The 
Winkler herd is a strict departure from 
the old-line Shorthorn raising featur- 
ing size and weight for age. 


The Winkler ranch is the historical 
GE Ranch, now built up to 8,000 acres 
of deeded land and 2,000 acres leased. 
Homesteaded by relatives in 1860, it 
has been in the family ever since. It 
was once the site of an Indian raid. 
Today long continued constructive 
management shows up in the form of 
good water resources and reservoirs 
and good grass even though the 
Winkler place is dry this year and has 
been for the past three. All this, inci- 
dentally, without government help. The 
old GE place now is a mechanized ranch 
with the modern equipment that means 
improved beef growing. 

Helping Josef Winkler with the 
ranch have been seven children—three 
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Winkler Shorthorns 20 years ago. The lad in upper right hand corner is young 
Carl Winkler, of whom a recent picture appears below. 


boys: George, 29; Carl, 24, and Joseph, 
Jr., 22; and four girls: Helen, 21; 
Frances, 20; Joan, 18, and Rose, 16. 


Josef Winkler is a public spirited 
man and has worked through the 38 
years he has been on his ranch in pro- 
moting interests of his community. He 
has long been a member of the Ameri- 
can Nationa] Cattlemen’s Association. 
He was Man of the Year in 1947, an 
honor bestowed on outstanding cattle- 
men by the Denver Record Stockman, 
“for his almost single-handed creation 
of a new Shorthorn beef type, giving a 
lift to the breed that is more abrupt, 
more far-reaching than any develop- 
ment ever registered in the reds and 
roans.” 


Even a short visit with Josef Winkler 
reveals his true love for the outdoors and 
his livestock. 
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Sherthorns In The West 


Prepaied by the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association 

HO}‘THORN CATTLE, the breed that 

m:de an important early-day contri- 
bution to western cattle production and 
is todiy making a strong comeback in 
that region, will have the biggest fall 
season) ever experienced in the West. 
The cilendar for late October and early 
November will have a red-letter event 
almost every day, and admirers of the 
Reds, Whites and Roans will be hard 
pressed to attend all these engagements. 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association is proud of its Range Bull 
Projects, and this year 75 bulls will 
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3 TOP SIRES 
* Collynie Command X 


—sire of the 1951 
champion Polled Shorthorn female. 


* Wheatland Viking 


—sire of viking 4th, the 1951 
Pacific International champion 


Shorthorn bull. 


* Oakwood Medalion X 


—top selling Polled Shorthorn 
bull of 1950. 


International 


Our cows are as outstand- 
ing as our bulls, but the 
champions alone are too 
numerous to mention. 


BAR L 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


WALLER, TEXAS 


C. M. "Buzz" Lusk, 


Owner 
5393 Tilbury 
Houston 19, Texas 


Don 
Hollingsworth 


Manager 
Waller, Texas 
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show and sell at. Idaho Falls, Ida., on 
Oct. 24 and 25. These bulls have been 
on irrigated pasture near Roberts, Ida., 
since early in June. They come from 27 
different herds in ten states of the 
Middle West, Southwest and West. 

Last year this project, first of its kind, 
was held in Broken Bow, Nebr. It was 
moved to Idaho this year with a view to 
making bulls more accessible to the 
range buyer. 

This unique program, which represents 
an absolute innovation in the cattle 
business, puts performance-testing of 
bulls to practical use. Weights of bulls 
are taken periodically, and data as to 
gains is furnished buyers on sale day. 
Studies at the Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion have shown that weight, gains and 
feed «fficiency are the most prepotent 
of all traits in bulls, and these are traits 
in which the Shorthorn does not take a 
back seat to any breed. Range buying 
in recent years has shown an increasing 
emphasis on these values. Shorthorn 
breeders believe that modern beef con- 
formation in the Shorthorn, which is 
equal to the best, combined with the 
unquestioned good-doing traits of the 
Shorthorn should mold a real future for 
the Shorthorn in commercial cattle pro- 
duction in years to come. 

The trend to Shorthorns is best shown 
by the fact that 23 out of 29 buyers 
of 70 Shorthorn bulls on the last Red 
Bluff, Calif., bull sale were buying them 
for herds of other breeds. In the South, 
association field men cannot begin to 
fill the demand for Shorthorn or Polled 
Shorthorn bulls to go into commercial 
herds. There, the Shorthorn is the over- 
whelming favorite to cross with the 
Brahman, and a consensus of opinion 
recently sampled by the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association shows that 
about % Shorthorn blood with % Brah- 
‘man is the desired combination. 

In its recent survey of commercial 
men using Shorthorn bulls, the associa- 
tion has found conclusive evidence as to 
the performance of the Shorthorn bull 
in upgrading commercial herds for faster 
gains and greater weight in calf crops 
and more milk in cows. Shorthorn bulls 
are producing 90 per cent or better calf 
crops with fewer calving losses. Cross- 
bred calves are from 50 to 100 pounds 
heavier in weaning. They forage better 
and resist pinkeye, eye cancer and other 
diseases better than straightbred calves. 
They hold up better in the frigid winters 
of Montana or the hottest climate of 
Florida and the South. Crossbred cows 
are 100 to 200 pounds heavier and pro- 
duce a superior supply of milk to raise 
a really robust calf. The majority of the 
people using Shorthorn or Polled Short- 
horn bulls reported either higher prices 
for crossbred calves or the same prices 
for more weight to return more dollars. 
One man said he could pay his taxes 
with the additional weight he put on his 
calves through the use of a Polled Short- 
horn bull. Allan C. Atlason, associa- 
tion secretary, believes the Shorthorn 
bull is doing a great deal more than 
even Shorthorn breeders ever believed. 

The western man likes uniformity in 


his bull purchases. Moreover, he likes 
bulls conditioned in the kind of environ- 
ment in which they are intended for 
service, and he has often voiced a com- 
plaint about the overfitting of bulls from 
Corn Belt pastures. The Range Bull 
Project is designed to fill his needs. 
Bulls from the various herds that range 
from Illinois to Washington will show a 
remarkable uniformity at Idaho Falls 
on sale day. 


The National Show for Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns is slated for the Grand 
National Livestock Show in San Fran- 
cisco Nov. 2 through 5. There will be a 
breeding show that will bring show 
strings from the Midwest and South- 
west, as well as West, and an auction of 
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Our Feeder Calves 


fed and shown by Phyllis Fiebig, Fort 
Morgan, Colo., won first place in 
cattle fed west of the 100th meri- 
dian at the National Western Stock 
Show. Fed from one show to the 
next they weighed 1,259 Ibs. when 
slaughtered and at 67.24% out- 
dressed anything in the show. 


BULLS IN USE 


FEEDER YEARLING 


| | steers brought $42 per cwt., heifer 


are from the famous herds including 
the Edellyn, Hultine, Asper, Borger, 
Cummings, several top Canadian herds 
and other well known Shorthorn es- 
tablishments. 


yearlings $10 per cwt. last fall. 


ALL HAVE BEEN 
HIGH GAINERS 


in Feed Lots 
~~ +. 2 


CROSS BROS. 


| Douglas, Wyo. 


NOLLOGUS NYOHLYOHS 








registered purebreds on the final day. 
Already, 90 bulls have been consigned 
to the sale. Pens of bulls and heifers 
will also sell—as well as feeder and fat 
ttle. The present fair circuit in the 
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'z Midwest foreshadows a great breeding 
show in San Francisco the like of which 
the West has not before seen. Shorthorn 
breeders are achieving vast numbers of 
breeding cattle that represent the very 
best in beef conformation. 


SHORTHOR 





Last year feeder prices for Shorthorns 
set the pace for the entire business, and 
again this year the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, in cooperation 
with western producers, has scheduled 
feeder auctions at both Mobridge, S. D., 
and Billings, Mont. They will come off 
just ahead of the range bull sale—Oct. 
21 in Mobridge and Oct. 23 in Billings. 
The law of supply and demand works 
in favor of higher prices for Shorthorn 
cattle. The supply is always far less 
than the demand for good Shorthorn 
calves to go into the feedlot or heifers 
to go back to ranch breeding. Last year 
the average of $50 per cwt. was set for 
heifers at Billings. At both Billings 
and Mobridge, heifers averaged $47. 
The open market also produced spec- 
tacular prices for Shorthorns last year. 
Shorthorn heifer calves and yearlings 
set records at Omaha, and Shorthorn 
steer calves established the open market 
record of $51.50 at Sioux City. The high 
dollar returns for Shorthorn feeder cattle 
were well illustrated in a load of 30 
yearlings off Wyoming grass that aver- 
aged nearly $300 per head at Sioux City. 
The commercial Shorthorn man was far 
and away the biggest money-maker last 
year. 

Last year Polled Shorthorns showed 
an increase of 36 per cent in pedigrees. 
This impressive increase will, if we are 
to consider the Polled Shorthorn a sepa- 
rate breed, make them the fastest grow- 
ing beef breed. Moreover, breeders 
point out, there have been big strides 
in recent years in achieving type that 
makes them stand up well in competi- 
tion with the horned breed. An event 
of interest for people who like Polled 
Shorthorn cattle is planned for the Pa- 
cific International in Portland, Ore., on 
Oct. 8. The Pacific Slope Polled Short- 
horn show and sale will feature promis- 
ing herd foundation stock from herds 
up and down the Pacific Coast. Last 
year’s sale was the first such consign- 
ment sale ever held at a major livestock 
event on the Coast. 


Shorthorn breeders believe the coming 
fall will favorably focus attention on 
their breed as never before. These pro- 
motional events should go a long way 
toward making the western cattlemen 
more interested in raising Shorthorns. 
Just as Shorthorn bulls are making an 
increasing contribution in range pro- 
duction so will the West take to regis- 
tered purebred herds to help fill the 
rising market for purebred stock in com- 
mercial production. This Shorthorn 
breeders confidently believe—the modern 
beef Shorthorn has just about every- 
thing it takes to stage a comeback to 
top prominence among the breeds in the 
West and everywhere. 





SHORTHORN JUDGE NAMED 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 


A Shorthorn breeder with a distin- 
guished background of judging, J. 
Charles Yule of Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
will judge Shorthorn breeding classes of 
the coming National Shorthorn and 
Polled Shorthorn Show at the Grand 


National Livestock Exposition in gg) 
Francisco. The annual event for the 
breed is scheduled for Nov. 2-5; the 
show will run from Oct. 31 through 
Nov. 9. Mr. Yule, now retired, was 
managing director of the Alberta Liye. 
stock Association for many years and 
was responsible for the annual Calgary 
bull sale. He has judged at the Sap 
Francisco show, the National Wester 
in Denver and the Pacific Internationa) 
at Portland, Ore. 











CLEAN-SWEEP SHORTHORN WIN 

Thomas E. Wilson’s Edellyn Farms 
in Illinois took down both bull and fe. 
male Shorthorn grand champion honors 
and reserve as well, at the recently held 
Wisconsin fair. 
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An Easy Way to Avoid Losses! 


Protect Animals 
Against Outbreaks 
of Preventable 
Killer Diseases 


Look 
VACCINES 


BACTERINS 


Timely Vaccination Safeguards Against Blackleg 
Shipping Fever, Malignant Edema, Anthrax, Brucellosis 


Years of successful use on farms and ranches have proved Lederle 
vaccines and bacterins give highly effective protection against pre- 
ventable killer diseases. Farmers and stockmen everywhere have 
iound that routine vaccination is by far the best management policy 
for protecting animals from profit-robbing diseases, many of which 
are certain to destroy large numbers, despite any attempts at treat- 
ment, when they strike. 

Vaccinate YOUR livestock NOW against these costly diseases: 

Blackleg, Malignant Edema and Shipping Fever — CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) TRI- 
Bac* Lederle gives protection against 3 killer diseases. 

Blackleg and Shipping Fever — BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTI- 
CEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) B.H.* BacTEertin Lederle im- 
munizes your cattle against these 2 diseases. 

Uncomplicated Blackleg — BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipi- 
tated) Lederle protects against this dangerous disease. 

Anthrax — ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 Carsozoo* Lederle 
protects your animals against one of the most dreaded of diseases. 

Shipping Fever — HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum- 
Precipitated) Lederle gives protection against shipping fever. 

Brucellosis— BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle 
increases resistance of your animals to brucellosis. 

The high standards of quality and uniformity in Lederle’s biolog- 
icals, for use both in man and animals, are recognized throughout 
the world. 

Your veterinarian can help you maintain the best in management 
practices and disease control methods. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza  4mearcaw Cyanamid company New York 20, N. Y. 








The Market 
Picture —— 


- CATTLE prices fluctuated con- 
siderably during the past month, 
breaking sharply early in August, in 
some cases as much as $4 to $5 as a 
liberal movement to market got under 
way. However, late in the month, a 
large share of the break on cows and 
stock cattle recovered and the market 
carried an improved tone. Although 
supplies of grain-fed cattle continue to 
be marketed in good numbers, this class 
of cattle held up well through the month. 
In fact, some strength developed for 
choice to prime grades, with weighty 
steers over 1,200 pounds, especially 
working higher. Hog prices fluctuated 
rather sharply during the month. After 
rising sharply last month, further gains 
were registered early in August, par- 
tially due to lighter supplies than a year 
ago and considerable disrupting of 
marketings due to various restrictions 
following the outbreak of vesicular 
exanthema among hogs in several areas. 
Late in August, however, prices appeared 
to be top-heavy and rather sharp declines 
were registered at some markets. Fat 
lamb prices continued to work upward, 
while feeding lambs scored sharp gains. 


Specific areas in some 16 states 
throughout the country. were brought 
under quarantine in efforts to control 
and eradicate the recent V. E. (vesicular 
exanthema) epidemic in hogs. Plans are 
being formulated where indemnity pay- 
ments may be made to hog producers in 
cases of condemnation. Fortunately, the 
V. E. disease is peculiar to hogs and 
does not affect cattle, sheep or humans, 
even though the symptoms are some- 
times similar to foot-and-mouth. 


Bottom Won't Fall Out 

The general consensus is that grass 
cattle marketings will be considerably 
larger this year than last and that a 
greater number of those marketed will 
reach the terminals, in contrast to pre- 


vious years. Some markets have already 
shown a material increase in movement 
in late August. Inventories are up, num- 
erous strings of cattle, normally already 
contracted by this time, still are for sale, 
and many areas have been plagued with 
drouth. The Kansas City terminal dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 23 received 
18,500 head of grass cattle, compared to 
14,500 the same time last year. Fort 
Worth, during the same period, showed 
an increase of some 7,500 cattle, report- 
ing the largest runs since the days fol- 
lowing the removal of OPA restrictions 
in 1946. However, this does not mean 
that the “bottom” should fall out of the 
market. The very fact that many feeders 
remain uncertain as to price and have 
not yet bought their feeder cattle means 
that there are numerous potential buyers 
with orders to be filled when a trading 
basis is established. In support of the 
feeder market, the corn in the Corn Belt 
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is reported practically made. Although 
the loan program may seem rather at- 
tractive to the corn growers, it does not 
appear likely that any large number of 
cattle feeders will abandon a life-time 
cattle feeding program to seal their corn. 
Other potential demand lies with the vast 
wheatfield pasture areas, provided needed 
moisture is forthcoming. 

A comparison of cattle prices with a 
year ago, finds average stocker and 
feeder prices running $6 to $7 lower, 
while fat cattle prices stand only $3 to 
$4 lower. Cows compare about like stock 
cattle, although at the low time early in 
August cows dropped to the lowest levels 
in two years at some markets. 


The Contracting Situation 


Although contracting of livestock for 
fall delivery has yet to reach a full-scale 
trading basis, it appears that quite a 
number of yearling steers have been tied 
up around $27 to $28, a few small strings 
upward to $29 and $30. Quite a number 
of good quality fleshy two-year-old steers 
have been moving on immediate delivery 
basis directly into feedlots. Apparently 
the great bulk of these are intended for 
a short-term feeding to be out of the 
feedlot before the end of the year. De- 
mand has been brisk for this class where 
delivery can be made not later than 
early September, but not much interest 
has been shown for such cattle to deliver 
later in the fall. Many strings of these 
two’s have sold around $27 to $28, some 
going as high as $29. Not many con- 
tracts for later fall delivery on heifers 
have showed up, but a large volume of 


fleshy heifers suitable to go directly 
into the feed yards immediate deliye 
have brought $25.50 to $27.50. Most of 
the contracts thus far on good quality 
steer calves have been in a range of 
$30 to $32, scattered strings high quality 
calves up to $34 occasionally as high as 
$35, heifers generally $1 to $2 legs 
Some activity has developed in fall de. 
livery feeder lambs around $22 to $22.75, 
but growers in some places are asking 
upward to $25. 


Price-Round-Up 

During the past month fed steers and 
heifers picked up 50 cents to $1. Cows 
and stock cattle broke sharply early but 
got back all but about $1 per hundred, 
Butcher hogs sold 50 cents to $1 lower 
and fat lambs gained about that amount, 
with feeder lambs sharply higher. Late 
in August the bulk of choice fed steers 
at various markets brought $31.50 to 
$34, a moderate supply choice and prime 
$34.50 to $36, latter price at Chicago, At 
the latter market quite a number of 
loads prime 1,400- to 1,500-pound steers 
made $34.50 to $35.50, these weights 
selling considerably better than a month 
ago. Utility and commercial grass steers 
to killers sold from $20 to $26.50, high 
commercial and good $26.50 to $28.50, 
with a few loads well-wintered high 
quality grassers making $29.50 to $30, 
Choice fed heifers sold from $31 to 
$33.50, high choice and prime $34 to $35. 
Utility and commercial grass heifers 
brought $16 to $25, few good grassers 
up to $28. Utility and commercial grass 
cows brought $17.50 to $22, few out- 


MAKING NATIONAL PARKS 
OUT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


By Lynn H. Douglas 


T the 30th annual convention of the 

Izaak Walton League of America, 
the speaker on the subject, “Parks and 
Wilderness,” made the statement that: 
“It (the Izaak Walton League) contin- 
ues to urge the Park Service and the 
Forest Service to take steps to eliminate 
grazing, which is presently permitted on 
approximately half of our wilderness 
areas...” 

Do those who advocate elimination of 
grazing from wilderness areas have real 
reasons therefore, or is it just the usual 
blind prejudice so often encountered 
when wilderness areas are discussed? 
National parks are not involved because 
grazing is not permitted in the parks. 
In the national forests the wilderness 
areas are ordinary forest areas, though 
the most inaccessible and wildest areas. 

Years ago the Forest Service had the 
idea that these inaccessible, remote 
areas, unimportant except as watershed 


- regions, could be set aside and please 


such organizations as the Izaak Walton 
League and the vast number of recre- 
ationists, only a very small percentage 
of whom ever get back into these diffi- 
cult areas. It created no opposition from 


the timber interests when the Forest 
Service announced that no timber could 
be cut henceforth in the Wilderness 
Areas. No roads were to be constructed, 
or buildings. 


Livestock, particularly sheep, had been 
grazed in the areas for many years be- 
fore the establishment of the forests 
and since. Since the livestock did not 
change the surface or otherwise alter 
the landscape, this one commercial use 
of the wilderness areas was not dis- 
turbed and has not been disturbed these 
20 to 30 years. 

The Forest Service knew why it con- 
tinued the grazing use. In my opinion 
it will continue to permit grazing in the 
wilderness areas indefinitely. Just as 
the Forest Service knows why it has 
permitted grazing, the Izaak Walton 
League does not know why it is de- 
manding removal of the livestock but 
is following prejudice, not knowing the 
situation in the wilderness areas be- 
cause the latter are not visited often 
enough and completely enough to form 
a sound opinion of what happens to 
them from year to year. 
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FUL-O:PEP CATTLE FEED SPECIAL 


—NEW SALT-CONCENTRATE MIX— 


inakes range feeding easy! 


(~~ Ss is, SELF-FEED IN BUNKS 


O 


) A ‘ /~@ You can put out about a week’s supply of 
L# Ful-O-Pep Cattle Feed Special at one time. 
The high salt content of this new, efficient 
cattle concentrate causes the animals to limit 
the amount they eat to their daily needs 
. .. allows the weaker and more timid ones 
to get their full share. However, be sure 
you have ample water supply available. 


BUILDS BIG CALF CROPS 


Added vitamins and minerals in Ful-O-Pep 
Cattle Feed Special help give your cows 
and heifers added strength at calving time 
... help you raise big, sturdy calves. 

You save time, labor and feed, too... 
making bigger profits possible. 


BE AHEAD! BUY FUL-0-PEP! 


Get all the facts about easy-to-feed Ful-O-Pep 
Cattle Feed Special from your local 
Ful-O-Pep man. You'll find its cost low . . 

its results high! 


» 


Ranchers say: Ful-O-Pep Cattle Feed Special 


SAVES TIME € TROUBLE 


oan heifers calve easily 





“I wintered eighty 2-year-old heifers on Ful-O-Pep Cattle 
Feed Special and had a 95% calf crop,” says Johnnie L. Fitzgerald 
Plains, Texas, in a typical rancher report. 


‘**My heifers cleaned good and bred back in 30 days. 
The bloom weight and health of my calves is better than I have Se 
experienced on other feeds. . + al sa 


**T recommend Ful-O-Pep Cattle Feed Special unreservedly 
as an efficient, easy and economical method of wintering range cattle.” 
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standing loads around $23, canners and 
cutters $14 to $18. Medium and good 
stocker and feeder steers at markets 
went from $23 to $29, and a few loads 
choice light stockers made $30 to $382. 
Medium and good stocker and feeder 
heifers cleared at $22 to $26.50, few 
choice light stockers $27 to $28, some 
choice to fancy reaching $30. Not many 
stock calves were arriving at markets. 
Sattered sales good to choice calves $28 
to $32.50, one load reaching $34 at 
Kansas City. 

Choice light and medium weight 
butcher hogs late in August sold at Corn 
Belt markets around $21.50 to $23. West 
Coast markets $24 to $24.50, few to $25 
at Los Angeles. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs over the country sold from $27 to 
$31.50, the latter price paid at Denver 
for high-yielding San Luis Valley, Colo., 
springers. Choice western feeding lambs 
were up sharply, bringing $25 to $26.25. 

—C. W. 


TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


Special train service for the fall move- 
ment out of Wyoming and Montana are: 
The Montana-Wyoming Livestock Ex- 
press, operated from Billings on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
leaving at 7:00 p.m. and picking up 
stock at Big Horn, Wyo., Benteen, Lodge 
Grass, Spear, Aberdeen, Parkman, Ran- 
chester, Sheridan, Arno, Verona, Clear- 
mont, Kendrick, Arvada, Echeta, Gillette, 
Edgemont and Alliance. 

The Wyoming Livestock Express oper- 
ated from Gillette at 2:00 p.m. Fridays 
only, commencing Aug. 29, making pick- 
ups enroute at Rozet, Moorcroft, Upton, 
Osage, Newcastle, Spencer, Dewey, Edge- 
’ mont and Alliance. 

The Powder River Livestock Express, 
leaving Bonneville each Friday at 1:00 
p.m., starting Sept. 5, serving Lysite, 
Arminto, Powder River, Bucknum, Bish- 
op, Casper, Glenrock, Carey, Orpha, Mor- 
ton, Douglas, Glendo and Guernsey. 

Beginning Sept. 20, livestock originat- 
ing on the Burlington may be fed in 
transit on other railroads between the 
Missouri River and eastern markets. 


KANSAS RATES UP 


The state of Kansas has been ordered 
by the ICC to raise its intrastate rail- 
road freight rates by 8 per cent on 
about a dozen heavy commodities. Rail- 
roads in the state have complained 
about failure to comply with such an 
increase authorized in 1949 by the ICC. 
Around $250,000 a year is said to be 
involved in additional revenues. 


ASKS EMERGENCY RATES 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan recently requested that the 
railroads reduce their rates by half on 
the movement of hay by the government 
from the Midwest to Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky drouth areas. Three million dol- 
lars in special emergency funds is to 
be used to subsidize the cost of hay to 
be brought in for livestock producers of 
the two stricken states. 
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ICC ENJOINED 


A federal court in Helena, Mont., en- 
joined the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from enforcing an order raising 
Montana intrastate rail freight rates by 
an overall 8 per cent. The railroads had 
gone to the ICC after the Montana 
Railroad Commission refused to author- 
ize intrastate rate increases to match 
interstate boosts. A federal law permits 
the ICC to order new interstate rates 
for intrastate traffic when it can be 
shown that failure by a state commission 
to do so results in “discrimination” 
against interstate traffic. The court 
said: The ICC made no findings as to 
the revenue required for intrastate traf- 
fic in Montana, that the mere existence 


of a disparity between rates on intra. 
state and interstate traffic does not 
warrant the ICC in prescribing intra. 
state rates; that finding as to discrep. 
ancies without finding that shipments 
have been made in accordance with dif. 
fering rates is without significance. 
TEXAS TRUCK RATES 


In Texas truckers are seeking a 10 per 
cent increase in freight rates, saying 
that they are unable to meet competitive 
wages at present rates and are unable 
to show a profit. The Texas Railroad 
Commission this year approved a 6 per 
cent increase in railroad freight rates 
and is considering a request to make 
this 15 per cent as the ICC did on inter. 
state traffic. 





HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


| expect to attend the 56th Annual Convention of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association, to be held in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5-7, 1953, and request that hotel accom- 
modations be reserved as follows: (Note: It is requested that members share room with 


another delegate if possible.) 


| expect to arrive about.....sceessreeseseseses 


| expect to leave about.....cccssesssssesssser 


Below is a list of the hotels to be used. Additional rooms in other first-class hotels, 
not listed in this form, are available at comparable rates 


Hotel Single 
ALADDIN, 1213 Wyandotte_............. $3.00-$7.00 
CONTINENTAL, 11th-Baltimore ........ $4.50-$6.00 
DIXON, 12th & Baltimore................ $3.50-$4.00 


KANSAS CITIAN, 1216 Bdway......... $3.50-$6.00 


MUEHLEBACH, 12th-Baltimore ........ $6.00-10.00 
SEUNEE LHI. ck ncncerpnenciecectesiniiecsaocskied $3.00-$4.50 
PHILLIPS, 12th & Baltimore............ $4.50-$7.00 
PICKWICK, 10th & McGee..._........... $3.50-$5.50 
PRESIDENT, 14th & Baltimore........ $4.50-$6.00 
PURITAN, 200 W. 9th St................. $1.50-$4.00 
RASBACH, 1116 Wyandotte.............. $2.50 

ST. REGIS, 1400 Linwood Blvd.......$3.00-$6.00 
SENATOR, 17 W. 12th St................. $3.00-$4.50 
STATE, 12th & Wyandotte.............. $4.00-$6.00 


Double 
$4.50-$10.00 
$6.50-$ 9.00 


$5.50-$ 6.00 
$5.50-$ 8.50 


Twin 


$7.00-$12.00 
$8.00-$12.00 


$6.50-$ 8.00 
$6.00-$ 8.00 


Suites 


$15 to $25 for 2 
and 3-Rm. Suites 


$10 to $12 for 2- 

Room Suites 

$15 to $17.50 for 
: 3-Room Suites 

$9.00-$13.00 


$7.00-$12.00 $17 up 

$3.50-$ 4.50 $8.00-$10.00 

$6.50-$ 9.00 $8.00-$10.00 $17 to $20 

$5.25-$ 7.50 $6.00-$ 8.00 

$6.50-$ 8.00 $7.50-$12.00 $18 for 2-R. Suite 
$23 for 3-R. Suite 

$2.00-$ 4.50 

$4.50 

$4.50-$ 7.50 $5.50-$ 7.50 $17.50 to $15 for 2 
and 3-Rm. Suites 

$3.50-$ 4.50 $8.00-$10.00 

$6.00-$ 8.00 $7.50-$ 9.00 





Please indicate hotels of your choice in the following order and check approximate 
rate bracket: 


A.  annisrnorvesisnsissienssmnstntaiiiibniisiaintstssdisidrindtnininianiatonsisnatsiatios Si viccsasnsonnvinvinensssnncnseniiniannsncinentesiasinensiiiiel 
D. .- -eevbctcnuntuinicteintnaiaacnuctwntbeiisaimasbiausiudiaatbaczme is DG a le a csncssiscacesicsccctsnaincuceccncnincacnitceeinilateaail 
2... dacense sna benabhcciisininisabababiininabbigadpeiaetanbaimaseseunmnlesake TW scccinisicctnabcccaainttieicetntstcaaieaiecueieadicniueomambaaiae 

$3.50 $5.00 $7.00 $9.00 $12.00 $15.00 $18.00 $20.00 
RATES: ( ) ( ) ( ) t 3 ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Names of those to occupy room 


Coe ee eee ROSS e eRe SSeS SEES E ESSE EERE S ESSE ESSE EEE SEEE See CESS EESSSEEESSSESSSEEESSSS SEE ESSE SOSSE SSE SSEEEESSSEEE HESS ESSE SEES EES ESEESEEEEEaEEEEEE ESSE Eeee 


Please mail to: 
HOUSING BUREAU, AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, 3rd Floor, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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How Armour movies for homemakers 
help market your farm products! 


Marie Gifford, Armour’s famous home econ- 
omist, has supervised the production of motion 
pictures about a host of products to show home- 
makers and students of homemaking how to buy, 
prepare and serve Armour foods. 

These movies help homemakers add variety 
and freshness to the many meals they prepare— 
help them get more value from their food bud- 
gets, too. Armour films* are available on request 
for showing to women’s clubs, church groups, 
4H clubs and home economics classes that have 
their own 16mm. movie sound projectors. 


This special service, together with the new 
Marie Gifford recipes and meal-planning ideas 
published regularly by Armour in booklet form, 
in newspaper and magazine ads, help make mil- 
lions of women steady Armour customers—steady 
customers for the meat and other foods processed 
from the “raw materials” you produce and sell 
to Armour! 


* For a complete list of titles and to obtain the movies 
ou wish to see, write to the Consumer Service Depart- 

J . . 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


FREE! Tips from Armour on making the most of meat! 


You'll enjoy these 3 helpful folders prepared by Marie Gifford’s staff. They're 
chock-full of tested recipes featuring beef and pork dishes—and there’s a 
handy Armour timetable for roasting, broiling, braising, stewing or simmer- 
ing more than 50 different cuts of meat and fowl. For your free folders— 
Beef Recipes, Pork Recipes and Meat Cookery Guide—write to Armour and 


Company, Box 2053, Dept. F-P, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


~~ 
ARMOUR 8° 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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STOCK 





For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 
branding, tatooing, and all other work 
on stock where complete access to all 
parts of the body, feet and head is 
necessary, you can’t beat a Teco Cattle 
Stock, 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They’re 
ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 





Distributed by 
STONEY, INC. 
Denver — Fort Worth 


HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


f~-Write FOR DETAILS & es 
I 
‘jm THOMPSON « GILL, Inc. 
i Madera, California f 
! Please send full information on TECO: ' 
é (0) Cattle Squeezes 0 Calf Chutes 8 
8 6 Pilers&Stackers [] Cattle Stocks 

(J Fertilizer Loaders [] Feed Wagon Beds ‘ 
i 
: C) Grain Elevators OU Steck Racks j 
4 aS he eS eee Revi: . 
§ a a a 
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The F. & M. Front 


For the first time in 11 years, an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease has 
been reported in the Philippines, on 
Masbate Island. Infected were 138 head 
of cattle, of which two had died, and 15 
carabaos of which six had died. The 
government has ordered 10,000 doses of 
polivalent vaccine for use in controlling 
the disease. 

x * * 

In England, restrictions on movement 
of livestock of 11 countries in the Mid- 
lands were removed July 18 (they were 
imposed June 2). However, controlled 
area restrictions are not as yet eased in 
the southern countries. A partial lifting 
of the restrictions on lambs in southern 
England has been allowed within a con- 
trolled area, to permit lambs to be 
auctioned on farms; licenses will be 
granted for their movement within the 
area. The foot-and-mouth disease situ- 
ation is reported to be improved as a 
whole, in recent weeks. In the first 
half of July there were 29 outbreaks as 
compared with 43 in the second half of 
June. + Re 


Sweden has reported its first foot- 
and-mouth outbreak since April 5, the 
new one occurring July 21 in the south- 
ern part of the country where officials 
believe it is now under control. The 
farm affected has some 288 head of 
cattle. Five infected animals were found 
in a group containing about 90 milk 
cows and 70 calves; all the animals 
have been slaughtered and destroyed 
under veterinary supervision. The farm 
has been quarantined and all necessary 
precautions taken to prevent spread. 

a a 


On July 28, Albert K. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the industry advisory committee 
on foot-and-mouth disease reported on 
a trip made to Mexico at the request of 
Dr. L. R. Noyes, co-director of the erad- 
ication commission. The report showed 
satisfaction with the situation as a whole 
as the date (Sept. 1) approached for re- 
opening of the United States border, 
barring further outbreaks; with the co- 
operative spirit of the Mexican people 
in the campaign in reporting any live- 
stock sickness, and with the manner in 
which closing operations are being 
handled. He expressed optimism also 
over the rigidly scheduled inspection 
program, stating that as a result he 
feels “a reasonably effective inspection 
force will be left in the quarantine area 
in Mexico prepared to report any out- 
break of livestock disease.” The Palo 
Alto laboratory will continue to function 
under capable direction, for diagnostic 
purpose. Mr. Mitchell concluded with the 
words: “One of the brightest chapters 
in livestock disease eradication will be 
brought to a successful conclusion...” 

* * * 

Demobilization of the Mexico-United 
States Commission for the Eradication 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, as it has 
existed since Apr. 10, 1947, was to be 


completed in August, according to the 
July roundup of activities announced by 
Licenciado Oscar Flores and Dr. L., R, 
Noyes, the director and co-director, re. 
spectively. There has been no outbreak 
since the Aug. 12, 1951, occurrence at 
Nautla, Veracruz. 

Personnel strength decreased during 
July from a total of 1,836 to a total of 
1,514. There was great activity in dis. 
posing of surplus goods of all kinds— 
motorized vehicles, horses, mules, ete, 
Some of the vehicles were sold in Mexico, 
with others sent by convoy to Laredo, 
Tex. Morale was reported as continuing 
good in the field. Inspections during 
July reached a total of 10,169,572 ani- 
mals in 326,080 herds—higher than in 
any month of 1952 except May, when 
12,500,000 animals were inspected. The 
July total included 4,577,369 cattle; 
1,522,511 sheep; 2,013,507 goats, and 
2,076,185 hogs. Veterinary inspections 
decreased from the high of 1,369 in June, 
when vesicular stomatitis was breaking 
out on a number of places, to 793 in July. 
None of the sick animals proved to have 
aftosa. 

* oe * 


On Aug. 5 the USDA reported on the 
prospective availability of cattle from 
Mexico and the time of movement if the 
border were to be opened Sept. 1. Nor- 
mally the United States imported 400,- 
000 to 500,000 head of dutiable cattle 
annually from Mexico. The bulk of these 
were imported during the months Feb- 
ruary through April and were calves 
from 10 to 12 months of age. The re- 
mainder of the movement consisted 
largely of “long” yearlings imported 
during the November-through-January 
period. The calves and steers imported 
were usually thin and went largely to 
pastures for further growth. This source 
of stocker and feeder cattle was cut off 
with the outbreak. 


While the number of cattle expected 
to come from Mexico during the first 
year is expected to be about normal for 
the period prior to 1946, the type of ani- 
mals available for export will differ 
considerably from normal because the 
cattlemen in northern Mexico have been 
compelled to shift their operation some- 
what from those before 1946. Of the 
cattle population in the exporting area 
of Mexico, about 350,000 head of year- 
long steers, 300,000 head of two-year- 
old steers and 200,000 head of three and 
four-year-old steers are estimated to 
be available. Inasmuch as the 1952 calf 
crop is generally late (May and June) 
and is smaller in numbers than normally, 
it is anticipated that the bulk of these 
calves will be retained in Mexico for ex- 
portation in the late fall of 1953 as long 
yearlings. In contrast to some backlog 
of steers for export during the first 12 
months after Sept. 1, the number 0 
steers and calves available during the 
second and third years will be less than 
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YES -- PARDNER... 
OMAHA HAS THE BUYERS! 


More cornbelt cattle buyers are 
buying at the Omaha Market 
where they find a greater se- 
lection of stockers and feeders. 


| ship my cattle to Omaha where 













































competition among buyers is 


keener! 


World LARGEST Cattle Markel! 


UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
of OMAHA 


September, 1952 29 








HAT 
PAIR OF BOOTS? 


One pair of boots may look “just as good” 
—but, before you decide, investigate the 
material and workmanship carefully. 
NOCONA BOOTS have attained world- 
wide fame for their top quality materials, 
skilled craftsmanship and attractive styles. 
Wear NOCONAS for economical foot com- 
fort and long-lasting beauty. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


econ 2000 


Made in NOCONA, TEXAS, by 
The NOCONA BOOT CO., Inc. 
ENID JUSTIN, President 





ALLOY 


Alloy branding irons 
are a big improvement over 
steel types 


NO SCALING OR RUSTING 
NO GREASE REQUIRED 
WILL LAST INDEFINITELY 


MAKES A MORE LEGIBLE BRAND 
INSULATED HANDLE 


Send us an exact replica of your 
brand and numbers 


Price $35.00 ea. 
Koch Engineering Co., Inc. 


853 E. Ninth Street 
Wichita, Kansas 


Quffy’s— 


ANGUS FARMS 









Li tae ta 
EILEENMERE 
en) 


Visitors Welcome 


LONGMONT. COLO. 
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normal. 

Of the number available, about 500,000 
head are expected to be exported to the 
United States as live animals in the first 
year after Sept. 1. The number exported, 
however, will be subject to export quotas 
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U. S$ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Late in July Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan announced that 
Plum Island, in Long Island Sound, 
N. Y., had been selected as the site for 
a laboratory to study foot-and-mouth 
and other animal diseases. Decision on 
the location was reached after a review 
of the report on four public hearings 
held in Connecticut and Long Island, 
within a 25-mile radius of Plum Island 
as required by law. 


“Views expressed by those attending 
the hearing were divided concerning the 
actual location of a laboratory, but even 
those who opposed the site recognized 
the need for the research,” said the sec- 
retary. “On the basis of the facts pre- 
sented before the hearing panel it is 
evident that the many advantages of 
having the laboratory on Plum Island 
outweigh any possible disadvantages 
expressed by those opposing it. Only 
one-fourth of those attending the hear- 
ings protested the site, and only 1 per 
cent of the total population residing in 
the 25-mile radius of Plum Island ob- 


OUTLINE OF AREA WITHIN 25 MILES 
OF PLUM ISLAND, N.Y. 
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established by the Mexican government, 
An appreciable number of the older 
steers may be retained for slaughter jp 
packing plants in northern Mexico. Meat 
from these animals would likely be ex. 
ported to the United States. 
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NEG 48746 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
jected to the location, either orally or 
in written statements.” 


The island contains about 800 acres. 
It lies 14% miles from the northern tip 
of Long Island and about 10 miles from 
the Connecticut mainland. It is about 3 
miles long and about 1 mile wide at 
its widest point. It meets the require- 
ments set forth by Congress that the 
laboratory be located on a coastal island 
surrounded by deep navigable water, 
not connected to the mainland by a tun- 
nel, and entirely under the control of 
the U. S. government. The Department 
of Defense has agreed to make space 
available on the island to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for construction 
of the $10,000,000 laboratory. The De- 
fense Department also will provide for 
joint use of such facilities as docks, 
water and other utilities, thus material- 
ly reducing the cost of constructing the 
laboratory. In addition, the Department 
of Defense will share its facilities for 
transportation with authorized agricul- 
ture department personnel. 
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N BAR RANCH 


6th Annual Sale 


at the ranch 18 miles southwest of 


eT RANGE, MO oy a 


OCT. 11,1952 
ONL La Seva 


* 60 Purebred Cows * 15 Purebred Yearling Heifers 
*% 90 Purebred Bull Calves 














* 100 Commercial Cows *% 100 Commercial Heifer Calves 


*% 15 Two-Year-Old Commercial Heifers 


reese Lae cierese Herd is Bang's Free Airplane landing field 


Sale starts 12:30 jopeet Heifers are vaccinated 
October 11 eT Lee on ranch 


We have had a very good grass year and all 
cattle are in excellent condition but not grain-fed. 


For Information Write 


Auctioneer 1 

, 2g anc 

ee G. R. came ie ee Bar Ranch 
ass es ts 


September, 1952 











M-T Applicator 
© Castrator 


Castrates Calves, Sheep, 
Goats. Dehorns Calves, 
Goats. Docks Lambs. 


The most scientific method of 
Castrating, Dehorning and 
Docking BECAUSE: There are 
no open wounds, blood loss, 
weight loss, cords, 
stiffness. Less chance of in- 
fection. Saves time and la- 
bor. Holds four rings on re- 
lease ring and several on 
cone, for fast operation. 
Stock can be moved imme- 
diately. No broken’ rubber 
rings, no moving parts to 
wear out. Simple construction. 
Release ring has 154” opening 
to handle larger animals. 
Rubber ring stops blood cir- 
culation. Parts wither, dry 
up and fall off, leaving a 
clean, smooth operation. 
Thousands in use. 


Price Complete, With 


Instructions 
- ONLY $6.00 
da 


Postpaid in USA and 
Cana 











Write for Free 
Literature 





Price of special rubber 


rings to go with Applica- 





500 rings .... 
1000 rings 


M-T Sprayer Co. 


Livestock Supplies 
Post Office Box 7877 Denver 15, Colorado 


Salve GATE PROBLEMS 


tor Good. 
Wm GATE LATCH 





Designed by a practical stock- 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy 34” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 

= Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 

side, 

See your dealer or clip this ad and mail with 
$2 cash or M. O. to 





Dept. CP 


Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 
Shipping Weight—4 Ibs. 8 oz. 
Please include postage charges. 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 


STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 
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Managing Range 
And Cattle 


(Continued from August) 

(Highlights of practical range and 
cattle studies conducted at Southern 
Great Plains Field Station, D. A., 
Savage, director.) 

Systems of Grazing 

Continuous season-long or yearlong 
grazing at moderate rates of stocking 
has given slightly greater gains and 
more net returns than were obtained 
from any of the several systems of ro- 
tation grazing of native range under in- 
vestigation for the past ten years. The 
only exception was a rotation of cattle 
from cool-season grasses in winter to 
native range in summer. Two combina- 
tions of this kind, involving the use of 
western wheatgrass and Texas bluegrass, 
were clearly superior to continuous graz- 
ing of native range during years when 
these cool-season grasses made satisfac- 
tory growth in fall, winter and spring. 

Deliberately heavy grazing of native 
range gave slightly greater net returns 
than moderate use during the ten-year 
period. However, the heavier degree of 
use resulted in severe injury to the 
vegetation which is certain to be re- 
flected in decreased returns in the fu- 
ture. These results indicate that a 
stockman should give more attention 
to his grasses than to his cattle in 
judging proper use of the range. In- 
jury to the vegetation occurs before it 
shows up markedly in steer gains. 
Deferred Grazing 

Complete exclusion of livestock from 
various parts of a range about once 
every five years is an excellent range 
improvement practice, provided the re- 
mainder of the range is not abused by 
cattle removed from the deferred por- 
tion. This form of deferment enables 
the grasses to develop a deeper and more 
extensive root system with a corres- 
ponding increase in future top growth. 
Enlargement of old plants, natural es- 
tablishment of new ones and general 
increase in vegetational vigor are com- 
bined advantages of this practice. 
Nutritional Values and 
Requirements 

Profitable production of range live- 
stock is largely dependent upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the trend in food 
values of range forage throughout the 
year and adequate use of supplementary 
feeds to correct deficiencies. Haphazard 
use of supplements can be costly and 
fruitless if not actually harmful. 

To shed light on this important prob- 
lem, the Woodward station has conducted 
feeding trials with Hereford steers on 
native range since 1944, and detailed 
chemical analyses of the principal range 
forage plants since 1940. The analytical 
work has been conducted at monthly in- 
tervals through the cooperation of Dr. 
V. G. Heller of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


These two types of studies, when con. 
considered in connection with blood 
analyses of the cattle, indicate what ex. 
tra feeds are required to supplement the 
range forage, what kind and quantity 
of feeds are required and how they 
should be fed. 

A basic principle developed from the 
analytical work is that grasses are most 
nutritious, and promote the most rapid 
growth of beef cattle, when the grasses 
are green and growing vigorously. It is 
also true that they usually are more 
susceptible to grazing injury at that 
time. Therefore, to realize the greatest 
possible gains from grazing, stockmen 
should make moderate use of the range 
when the vegetation is growing actively 
and supplement the range as needed at 
other times. 

Starting with high content of pro- 
tein, phophorus, carotene and other es- 
sential nutrients in spring, grasses usu- 
ally decrease in food value as they ad- 
vance in stage of growth, reach ma- 
turity and become dormant. Steer gains 
at Woodward show a similar downward 
trend. The rate of gain usually decreas- 
ed successively by months from late 
April to September. 

Yearling steers made 87 per cent of 
their total summer-season gain by the 
end of August. Stockmen can often 
take advantage of this fact by “topping” 
their herd in August and selling their 
fattest steers at that time when the 
price is usually higher than in fall. 
This leaves more forage for the remain- 
ing cattle and protects the grass during 
the critical fall period. 

From the time grasses are well started 
in late April until they dry up in mid- 
summer, they usually contain ample sup- 
plies of all essential nutrients for rapid 
growth and fattening of beef cattle. 
No supplements other than salt are re- 
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quire’ during this period and steer gains 
on grass alone are usually comparable 
with ‘hose obtained from a full feed 
of gy iin. During this period, which 
ysualiy extends from mid-April through 
June, the protein content of the range 
forag’ declines from 18 to 8 per cent 
which is sufficient for rapid-fattening 
purpo es. 

Protein in the range forage falls to 6 
per cont when the grasses dry up in 
July and continued to decline slightly 
throuzh late summer, fall, and winter, 
indicating the need for protein supple: 
ments whenever the grasses are dor- 
mant. 

The phosphorus or bone-building con- 
tent of the grasses exceeded the require- 
ments of beef cattle at Woodward from 
April through October. Most of the 
grasses showed slight deficiencies in 
phosphorus during the winter but this 
was overcome by feeding cottonseed cake 
which contains considerable phosphorus. 


The calcium of the range forage was 
greatly in excess of cattle requirements 
at all times in the year, indicating no 
need for ground limestone or other high 
calcium supplements at any time. 


The carotene or provitamin-A content 
of grass is usually sufficient for cattle 
needs during the growing season but 
occasionally falls below minimum re- 
quirements in winter or during pro- 
longed drouth. Exceptions include sandy 
ranges which usually possess some green 
forage high in carotene at all seasons. 


Winter Caking Rates 


Feeding a daily ration of one pound 
of 41 per cent protein cottonseed cake 
to weaner steer calves in winter gave 
lower winter gains and slightly less 
yearlong gains than similar cattle fed 
two pounds of cake in winter. However, 
the lower rate of feeding was more 
profitable when the cattle were carried 
on grass alone in summer and marketed 
the following fall. Wintering the calves 
on grass alone resulted in much lower 
gains and less profit than was obtained 
from caking on dormant grass. These 
results indicate that at least 1 pound, 
possibly 144 pounds, of the protein sup- 
plement is needed as a daily winter ra- 
tion for normal growth and develop- 
ment of weaner calves on native range. 
Feeding as much as 2 pounds a day may 





be advantageous during winters of feed 
shortage, severe weather or when the 
grasses have been leached by heavy fall 
rains. 


Feeding Low Protein Supplements 


Steers fed a daily ration of 2 pounds 
of 41 per cent protein cottonseed cake 
on grass in winter outgained those fed 


comparable amounts of 20 per cent pro- 
tein supplements during the past two 
years. The high protein supplement, 
costing only slightly more than the low- 
protein feed, gave a gain advantage of 
14 pounds per head the first winter 
and 16 the second. Net returns on both 
a winter and yearlong basis were in 
favor of the richer protein supplement. 

A 20 per cent protein feed, fortified 
with fixed Vitamin-A in the form of fish 
oil, gave no advantage over the same 
supplement not so fortified, in a feeding 
comparison conducted with Hereford 
steers last winter. 


A daily ration of 2 pounds of 41 per 
cent protein cottonseed cake was com- 
pared with a mixture of 1 pound of the 
same cake and 1 pound of rolled milo 
grain as supplements for steer calves on 
native range during the past four years. 
Average gains and profits were in favor 
of the 2 pounds of cake. Average net 
returns from this supplement exceeded 
those from the cake-grain ration by a 
margain of $5.16 per steer in winter 
and $1.18 yearlong, although the ad- 
vantage was in favor of the mixture 
during one of the four years. This is 
further evidence that slightly more than 
the equivalent of 1 pound of 41 per 
cent cake is required to satisfy protein 
requirements. 


Late Summer Caking 


Gains recorded during the past seven 
years showed that it was a profitable 
practice to feed protein supplements on 
dry grass in late summer. Feeding a 
daily ration of one pound of 41 per cent 
protein cottonseed cake to yearling 
steers on grass after July 1 resulted in 
a seven-year average gain advantage of 
22 pounds per head. This included two 
years when the grass was green all 
summer, high in protein, and required 
no supplement. The five dry summers 
showed an average advantage of 31 


pounds gain and $2.20 profit per head 


An opportunity for you to obtain the get and 
service of WHR Helmsman 89th 


and 2 sons of this great sire that is one of the high-priced bulls of the 
era, whose progeny is paying off in many herds across the country 


The offering includes 15 bulls — all sons or 
grandsons of the "89th" or Baca R. Domino 21st 
—and 50 females—daughters and granddaughters 
of the "89th" or his sons . . 10 open heifers will sell. 


Whether you are starting a new registered herd, improving an 
established herd or operating a top commercial outfit, you can very 
profitably use the breeding of WHR Helmsman 89th available in this 


September, 1952 


Auctioneers: 
A. W. 
THOMPSON 
CHARLES 


CORKLE 
H. B. SAGER 





Hiwan Ranch 





DENVER, COLORADO 
Home of WHR HELMSMAN 89th 











PUSH-BUTTON FEEDING 
YIELDS HIGHER PROFITS 


You'll be proud of the results possible with a 
Williamson Feed Plant. 


* Fatter Beef — Average over 2 lbs. per day. 
* Bigger Yields — Get in the “Over 60% Class”. 





* Better Grades — Make profitable “Primes”. 


eH 


Featuring Robert's Hay & Grain Grinding equipment. 


Write or phone for complete information. | 


| conducted for three years. 


| for the 1-pound rate of caking com. 


pared with grass alone. Feeding 2 
pounds of cake daily in late summer ip. 
creased gains per head by a profitable 
margin of 23 pounds one year and ap 
unprofitable margain of 11 pounds ap. 
other year. 


Solvent and Hydraulic- 
Processed Cottonseed Cake 
Cottonseed cake made by the new gol. 
vent method of extraction was com. 
pared with the standard hydraulic-ex. 
tracted material as supplements for beef 


| cattle on native range for two winters, 
| Both products contained about 41 per 


cent protein but the extra oil removed 
by the solvent process for other uses left 
the solvent product containing much legs 
fat. Despite this difference in energy 
value, the two supplements produced es- 
sentially the same rate of gain. It may 
be concluded that the two products have 
about the same feed value when pro- 
cessed to the same protein content. 


Feeding Phosphorus and 
Other Minerals 


Steers in triplicate pastures were fed 
a mineral mixture containing one part 
of steamed bonemeal to three parts of 
salt by weight in comparison with three 
other lots fed salt alone. This study was 
The animals 
had free access to the minerals at all 


- times, and they were grazed in the same 


manner to reduce forage differences to 
a minimum. 

The average gains showed no advan- 
tage from feeding the phosphorus sup- 
plement. This indicates that steers win- 


| tered on native range in this locality do 


ECONOMICAL 

Pays for itself within a few years 
AUTOMATIC 

Push-Button controls for each!operation 
FLEXIBLE 

Plants feed 500 head to 60,000 head or more 
COMPACT 

Forms its own streamlined building 
LONG-LASTING 

Some still operating after 30 years 


JOHN w. WILLIAMSON @& sons, INC. 


1545 So. Greenwood Ave., Montebello, Calif. 





* UNion 8-2121 + S¥camore 2-4392 + UNderhill 0-2708 














MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 





MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 











not require special phosphorus supple- 
ments when fed cottonseed cake which is 
high in phosphorus. Winter feeding of 


bonemeal or other phosphorus supple- 


ments is advisable when the range for- 


| age is supplemented with soybean meal 


or other protein feeds low in phosphor- 


| us. Mineral feeding tests with breeding 


cows are being started at this station 
with no specific information available to 
date. However, since cows have a higher 
phosphorus requirement than steers, it 
is probably safe insurance to make phos- 
phorus supplements available to breeding 
herds in this region unless they receive 
heavy rations of cottonseed cake. 
Calcium (lime) supplements are not 
needed on native range in this area 
since an excess is present in forage 
throughout the year. Feeding calcium to 
cattle tends to reduce the available phos- 
phorus and thus increase or create 4 
phosphorus deficiency. Bonemeal, which 
contains calcium and phosphorus in the 
desired ration of two to one, may be 
used as a phosphorous supplement with- 


| out upsetting the calcium balance. It is 


not advisable, however, to feed ground 
limestone or other high calcium feeds 
to cattle grazing on native range in 
this area. (To Be Continued). 


ADHESIVE TAPE 


Is handy stuff in narrow strips 
That sticks best on your finger tips. 
—Howarp HAYNES 
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Association Notes 





Several weeks ago the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association became the owner 
of its own headquarters building. At a 
joint meeting of the executive council 
and advisory board a contract was made 
for purchase of the John Murphy house 
in Alliance. 


In Montana, the Roosevelt County 
Stockmen’s Association met some weeks 
ago at Poplar, where the feature dis- 
cussion was about Bang’s disease, which 
was also the subject of a film shown. 
The possibilities of branding wheat were 
also explored and it was proposed that 


persons interested in this might buy a 










JOHN E. RICE & SONS, INC. 


Guaranteed to pull 
calves safer, quicker, or 
your money back. 


THE BEST IN POLLED HEREFORDS 


PLATO DOMINO 36TH—DOUBLE DANDY DOMINO CROSS 


We Export More Cattle Than Any Hereford Breeder in U. S. 
300 Head for Sale Per Year 


"It Costs Less to Use the Best" 


minimize harmful after-effects 


with Dr. Frank’s CALF PULLER 


You can pull calves and foals quickly and easily with Dr. Frank’s Calf Puller. 
The Puller is scientifically designed to apply traction in the right direction, in 
the right amount, and at the right time—in accordance with the natural processes 
of birth. Far superior to the old block-and-tackle method, the Calf Puller has 
never failed, even in severe “hip lock.” If you save one heifer or calf, a 50 
you save many times the cost of the puller! Thousands now in use. 49 

Send check or money order to 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 
375 S. Pearl St., Room 150 
Write for our free new catalog of livestock supplies. 








2-pound parcel of numbered confetti 
from the association, to be mixed in the 
wheat when stored in the fall; each 2- 
pound package would contain 375,000 
pieces of paper. 


The Owyhee County (Ida.) Cattlemen’s 
association staged its 78th annual meet- 
ing in late July at the old ghost town 
of Silver Sity. Around 1,000 persons in- 
terested in the industry in that section 
attended. In the course of the meeting 
they heard addresses by F. E. Mollin of 
Denver, executive secretary of the 
American National; the state’s gover- 
nor, Len Jordan; Idaho association presi- 
dent Seth Burstedt of Challis. Chairman 
of the sessions was President Earl 
Bachman of Oreana. The group elected 


the following new officers for the com- 
_ Dick Gabica, Nampa, 


ing year: presi- 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


putt MORE 


LIVE CALVES 
easily, quickly, safely and... 












Postage Paid 


Denver 9, Colo. 






JOHN CLAY 
& COMPANY 


We Conduct a Strictly Live Stock 
Commission Business 


HOUSES AT 9 LEADING MARKETS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SAN ANTONIO, 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Bo OGDEN, UTAH 








At Silver City, Ida. last month for 
the meeting of the Owyhee County Cat- 


tlemen were (I. to r.) State Governor 
Len Jordan; Max Cohn of Lava Hot 
Springs, a past president of Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, and F. E. Mol. 
lin, Denver, secretary of American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 





dent; Jim Nettleton, Oreana, vice-presi- 
dent; Kenneth Dowling, Murphy, 
secretary. 


The annual steak fry of the Big Horn 
County (Mont.) Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion was held Aug. 3 on the Crow Res- 
ervation, with more than 2,300 rancher 
families and friends in _ attendance, 
Speakers included Robert Yellowtail, 
chairman of the Crow tribal council, 
who welcomed the guests; Congressman 
Wesley A. D’Ewart who stressed the 
need for public interest in government; 
U. S. Senator Zales Ecton; H. F. Sin- 
clair of Sheridan, Wyo.; Ralph Miracle 
of Helena, state recorder of marks and 
brands; Lyman Brewster, Birney, chair- 
man of the Montana State Livestock 
Commission. 


The Crowley-Kiowa-Lincoln  (Colo.) 
Stockgrowers Association held its an- 
nual barbecue at Ordway recently for 
about 300 stockmen and guests. Stafford 
Painter of Roggen, former president of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 
discussed the work of the state organi- 
zation. 


More than 2,000 stockmen and their 
wives are expected to be in Williston, 
Sept. 20, for a quarterly meeting of the 
North Dakota Stockmen’s Association. 
Discussions will feature latest news 
about tax legislation, the association- 
sponsored G.I. feeder project, foot-and- 
mouth disease. 


COPR 1688, KING FEATURES SYNDICATE. In. WOR 


‘Naturally they don’t do. it” in 
English. That would be giving 
the plot away.” 
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yEXICO EMBARKS ON 
WGGER BEEF INDUSTRY 


By EMIL ZUBRYN 


a has now embarked on an am- 
biticous program to create a big- 
er and more productive cattle industry. 
\s the first step, the livestock division 

‘the department of agriculture has 
ompletely revamped its setup, branch- 
wg out from two offices to eight. 
Livestock, especially cattle, has been 
,»major national concern ever since foot- 
jd-mouth disease broke out in 1946 
ad crippled the industry. With the 
jyeat of disease eradicated, the secre- 
wy of agriculture and livestock, Naz- 
vio Ortiz Garza, wants to push through 
Jans to facilitate the expansion of the 
dustry. Mexico also must now prepare 
or the first cattle exports to the United 
tates since foot-and-mouth disease 
osed the frontier. 

More attention will be paid to prob- 
ms of the various branches of the in- 
lustry, says Lauro Ortega, assistant sec- 
wtary of livestock. Moves have already 
een made, the most important being the 
recent government ban on export of Cebu 
und Charolais cattle or their offspring so 
that the nation’s cattle herds can be 
trengthened. A three-point program is 
ing worked out for the immediate fu- 
ure: extension of easier credits to the 
lard-pressed cattle industry; the devel- 
pment of better pasture land in cattle 
weas, and improvement of water supply. 
(rtego revealed that the department is 
onsidering drilling wells in arid regions 
0 provide water for the dry season. 

Each of the newly created offices will 
te staffed with adequately trained per- 
wnnel and will be entrusted with re- 
rganization of its particular branch of 
he livestock industry. 

The meat industry office will be 
harged with improving beef strains as 
vell as development of pasture lands, 
igilance over slaughterhouses and sani- 
lary meat inspection. 

One of the most important reasons for 
the low production of the Mexican cat- 
le industry has been the utter lack of 
sanitary control measures. Now the gov- 
emment will have three specialized of- 
fies for the control of medicines, sani- 
tary campaigns aimed at reducing epi- 
demics in cattle herds; and a division 
which will plan  counter-offensives 
against inroads of cattle ailments and 
disease. International quarantine offices 
at the frontier are to be established as 
well as quarantine branches throughout 
the country. This division alone, if vig- 
%rously managed, will do much to re- 
vitalize the sickly herds which roam 
the Mexican plains. 

For the first time in the history of 
Mexico’s cattle industry a complete and 
thorough registration of all cattle will 
be made. Veterinary offices are to be 
‘stablished in each of the cattle areas 
of the country and supervision of herds 
instituted, 

Under the direct supervision of Lauro 
rtega a new, well-organized institute 
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of cattle investigations is to take form, 
and it will have 11 laboratories includ- 
ing facilities for diagnosis, production, 
bacteriological, parasitological, patholog- 


are to be controlled and must meet fed- 
eral standards), chemical work and a 
laboratory supply office. All cattle prob- 
lems of the nation will be studied by 





ical, virus, livestock medicines (which 


trained investigators and serums and 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 
MEEKER, COLO. 


They have been making good for ranchers all through the West. 





EASTERN MONTANA 
FEEDER CATTLE ASSN. 


Sept. —— steer and heifer sale. Graded by a competent 
uyer. 
Oct. 9—Calf sale. Graded. 
Oct. 30—Calf sale. Graded. These calves will be fresh, delivered 
to yard day of sale. Graded and sold right off trucks. 
Dec. 11—200 all breed bull sale. Graded. You will find here some 
of Montana’s best range bulls. 
These sales to be held at Miles City’s modern Sales Yard. For fur- 
ther information, write 
Clarence Johnson, Sales Mer. 


Eastern Montana Feeder Cattle Assn. 
BOX 545, MILES CITY 





LIVESTOCK ENTRIES CLOSE 
SEPTEMBER 15 


NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


September 27 thru October 5 
Herefords - Angus - Shorthorns 


Quarter Horses - Palominos - Sheep - Swine 


$50,000 Cash Premiums Offered 


(All Divisions) 


NINE DAYS HORSE RACING’ NINE NIGHTS RODEO 


Pari-Mutuel Wagering R. C. A. Approved 


For Information, Write 


Leon H. Harms, Secy.-Mgr. 


NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 


P. O. Box 1693—Albuquerque, N. M. 











vaccines are to be developed to com- 
bat epidemics that attack diversified 
species of livestock. 


The laboratory division will be es- 





STOCK CHUTE 
Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
be portable. More operating features than 
any other chute on the 
market today! 


To 


Write for completely Illus- 
trated Literature, our lower 
prices, and ‘’30-Day Trial 
Offer’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Florence Station Omaha, Nebraska 


gest BUY 





RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 
ot'tiw Kettle Kaller *°*° 3 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 


Shipment, Dehorning 
Bellows Like a Bull — Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry. Easily installed on 
car — truck, Deep penetrat- 
ing tone carries for miles. 
Imitates any cattle sound. 
Great novelty horn, too, If 
dealer can’t supply order di- 
rect. Dealer’s name must ac- 
company order. Send Check, 
M. O., €.0.D. Money back if 
not satisfied. Dealer inquiries 
invited, 


Complete with 

Steering Post 

Control Lever 
SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER 


Post- 
$1095 Pest 
($2 below reg. list) 


Kattle KaHer Div.1903 so. 20th St.. Omaha, Nebr. 





REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 


VU ee YL | 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Se eet een 
Choice individuals and carload lots 
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tablished at Palo Alto (on the outskirts 
of Mexico City) whose buildings and in- 
stallations are classed among the best 
of their type in the world. The labora- 
tory research will also draw on the aid 
of the department of health and the 
Mexican-American Commission for the 
Eradication of Foot-and-mouth Disease 
(which still maintains a skeleton force 
at Palo Alto, with a complete organiza- 
tion in reserve to go into immediate ac- 
tion if foot-and-mouth disease should 
make a re-appearance). 


The department of agriculture has also 
ordered the immediate organization of 
a consultive council for the cattle in- 
dustry for the free interchange of data, 
experiences and general information de- 
signed to solve the problems of the 
Mexican cattle industry in all its phases. 
The council is to have representatives 
of the department of agriculture and 
livestock division, as well as from the 
milk and meat industries, and members 
of the various departments newly creat- 
ed. The various national associations are 
also to have a voice in the council. 


After years of haphazard federal su- 
pervision, with the industry and officials 
always at cross-purposes whenever any 
united campaign for the unification and 
betterment of the cattle industry was 
proposed, the broad scope of the current 
plans cannot but be reflected in a strong- 
er industry, in time . . . Provided, of 
course, that the various segments of 
the industry and government officials 
really subjugate their prejudices and 
selfish motives and work for the com- 
mon good. This seems like an unattain- 
able Utopia in Mexico but progressive 
leaders of the industry are of the opinion 
that this time it can be done. 


N. MEX. RANCH DAY 


The 12th annual Ranch Day on the 
New Mexico State College ranch at the 
Jornada Experiment Range, Oct. 13, 
will take in recent developments in 
range management and livestock pro- 
duction. Sponsors of the event are New 
Mexico A.&M. experiment station, the 
Extension Service and the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


WSC SETS FEEDERS DAY 


The 10th annual Livestock Feeders 
Day has been scheduled by Washington 
State College for Sept. 29, according to 
Dr. Gene Ensminger, chairman of the 
college’s department of animal hus- 
bandry. As in previous years, this event 
on the WSC campus will cover latest 
developments in all phases of livestock 
production. 


COTTONSEED CEILINGS RAISED 


The OPS has ordered dollars and cents 
ceilings on cottonseed, boosting prices 
an average of $2 a ton. The regulation 
fixed processor’s ceiling price at $80 
per ton, bulk, for cottonseed meal (f.o0.b. 
mill) in Tennessee, Alabama and east 
Arkansas. Prices in other production 
areas vary to reflect normal price dif- 
ferentials. 





AVOIDANCE OF X-DISEASE 
SEEN POSSIBLE WITH CARE 





ALE C 


The USDA discloses that reduction oy NEARLY 


entire elimination of hyperkeratosis 9, 
X-disease in cattle may be possible op 


many farms if cattle are kept away|” 
from tractors, combines, bulldozers an@|!i 


other farm machinery where it may be 
possible for them to consume grease 0 
oil. The conclusions are based on fe. 


The value 


f livestock ¢ 
me 0! the 19 
336. This incl 
jvestock as 

horses and 1 


search conducted by 17 state agriculturaj|™"e han . 
experiment stations cooperating with valuations 0 











the agriculture department. Representa. 


tives from the stations state that useq|’ 


crank case oil, old oil drums and similar 
containers should be kept away from 
cattle, and drainage from around grease 
racks and in farm machinery sheds 
should not be allowed to contaminate 
lots or pastures to which cattle have 
access. The scientists agreed that cattle 
may become affected with X-disease by 
exposure to or taking into the digestive 
tract highly chlorinated naphthalenes 
contained in certain lubricants, or by 
unknown toxic ingredients in feedstuffs, 
Research workers have been able to pro- 
duce the disease experimentally by giv- 
ing the suspected feeds under controlled 
feeding tests. The disease has also been 
produced with particular batches of pro- 
cessed concentrates, roofing asphalt and 
timothy hay from one particular field. 
Research will be continued to investi- 
gate all possible causes of the disease 
and products that might contain toxic 
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chemicals; attempts also will be made | Weld, Colo. 
to develop methods of prevention and | Merced, Ca 


control. 


COLORADAN'S RANCH SEES 
NEW RANGE DEMONSTRATION 
The ranch of Frank Fehling of Nath- 

rop, Colo., a vice-president of the Ameri- 

can National, is the scene of the first 
cooperative range management demon- 
stration to be conducted there by the 

Colorado agricultural planning commit- 

tee and the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 

ciation. Cattlemen and Forest Service 

Officials are seeking to work out a mu- 

tually agreeable method of judging 

range use, and Floyd Beach of Delta, 
president of the state cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation, explained the problem to be 
solved thus: Forest technicians regard 
their method of judging graze use by 
grass condition as the only key to proper 
grazing numbers. Cattlemen, on the other 
hand, are sure that weight gain made 
by cattle is the best indicator. The two 
groups regard the demonstration on the 

Fehling ranch as a means of endeavor- 

ing to reconcile the divergent viewpoints. 


UTAH COMMISSION STANDS PAT 


The Utah state tax commission, which 
last December recommended increasing 
the assessed value of range cattle from 
$22.69 to $32.80 per head, of dairy cat- 
tle from $31.83 to $40.11 and of sheep 
from $4.04 to $6.26, has, persuant to 4 
mid-July hearing, consented to reduce 
the increase on sheep by 50 per cent but 
refused to change its recommendation 
on the increase of the cattle valuation. 
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cept away of livestock on American farms at the 
lozers and time of the 1950 Census was $11,667,311,- 
it may be 336. Tnis included such major groups of 
grease oy! jvestock as cattle and calves, sheep, 
ed on re.|norses and mules, and chickens. It was 
ericultural|more han $3 billions greater than the 
ting with |valuations obtained in the 1945 Census. 
epresentg.|It was more than one-sixth of the total 
that ugeq|value of farm lands and buildings. 

nd similar} Approximately 13 per cent of the total 
way fromlyvalue of livestock was concentrated in 
ind greage|the 100 counties having the largest val- 
2ry sheds|ues. The ten counties with greatest values 
ntaminate|in livestock were, in order: Los Angeles, 
uttle have|Calif.; Cherry, Nebr.; Dane, Wis.; Stan- 
that cattle |islaus, Calif.; Weld, Colo.; Merced, Calif.; 
lisease by|Dodge, Wis.; Lancaster, Pa.; Grant, Wis.; 
- digestive and Elko, Nev. 

ohthalenes} The following table shows the values 
ts, or by|in the leading 50 counties and their na- 
eedstutfs tional ranking. The figure following the 
le to pro-}name of the county represents its value 
'y by giv-|in millions of dollars, and the second 


controlled | olumn shows its national ranking in 
also been | values. 
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WALL STREET CATTLE are designed, it is reported, “to take 
Western Cattle Ranches and Ranges, advantage of. the provisions of the In- 
Inc., San Francisco, is offering shares ternal Revenue Act as amended in No- 
to investors on a profit sharing basis in vember 1951 relative to the possibilities 
the breeding of cattle. The company’s of capital gains derived from the owner- 
“cow and calf ownership certificates,” ship of ow and calf ownership certificates,” ship of breeding stock.” stock.” 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 


NOVEMBER 15-16-17-18-19, 1952 
Coliseum—Ogden, Utah 
$10,000 Premium Money for Open Hereford Breeding 


Classes 
Two Purebred Hereford Cattle Auction Sales: 


NOV. 17— 7:00 P.M—50 SELECTED FOUNDATION FEMALES 
NOV. 18—10:00 A.M.—BULLS, SINGLES AND PENS AND PENS OF HEIFERS 


September 15 is the deadline for mailing entries and breeding certificates to J. O. Read, 
Secretary, Intermountain Hereford Breeders’ Association, P. 0. Box 469, Ogden, Utah. 





14% PHOSPHORUS 30% CALCIUM 5% PROTEIN 
Digeta-Bone . . . 100% sterilized, steamed bonemeal supplies 
phosphorus and calcium in nature's most easily and completely 
digestible C/P ratio. 


_— FOR FOLDER Fed as a free-access supplement, DIGESTA-BONE increases 
Steam pressures used to Utilization; speeds gains; improves milk quality and yield. It 
process DIGESTA- BONE stimulates breeding, aids embryo development and the drop- 
are higher than required 

by Federal regulations ping of larger and sturdier calf-crop. 


ome py Bg Based on normal salt intake of cattle, the right amount of 


are on the approved list |GESTA-BONE mixed with salt assures ample phosphorus to 


issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry—U. 8. offset most deficiencies. 
D. s 





It will pay you to standardize on Digesta-Bone 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
111 SUTTER STREET tie SAN FRANCISCO 4 





The Sensational Border Roper 


IT'S WASHABLE @ Tan 
@ Red 















Unexcelled for Rugged Comfort . . . Supple Latigo 


Leather .. . Soft as a Glove... @ Blue 
Tough as Bullhide . Cushioned * @ Yellow 
soles of Durable Crepe Rubber. 

12-Inch Tops, 5 Rows Stitching. @ Natural 


Made to Measure, $1.50 Extra & Green 






Same Boot for Children Exactly as Shown 


oe fr. 15.00 152." $22.90 


Your best source of phorphorus is 
Safe ... Effective . . . Economical 
DIGESTA-BONE i 








Sorry, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
N | Send me the following Boots: 
7 Border Roper, Size Width____Color___ no ee 
yy Catalog Kids’ Roper, Size ___ Width__Color__ $15.00 
: , Youth Roper, Size____ Width_____Color__ $22.50 
y | Enclosed payment in full, ship prepaid = | 
, Enclosed $10.00 deposit, per pair, 
PF | ship ©.0.D. for balance_____ 
Cowsoy ourrirrsen 9, Nore $$$ 
| a a eg ee | 
P. O. Box 2111, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. a = 
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CASEY TIBBS 
oe 


World’s Champion 
Cowboy 
Wears 


Lee 
Riders 


Casey 
says... 
“T've worn ’em 
all and for my 
money Lee 
Rider Cowboy 
Pants and 
Jackets are 
best for looks, 
fit, comfort, 
and wear.” 


SANFORIZED 
for Permanent Fit 
Shrinkage Not 
More than 1% 
: ‘ “ ° None Genuine Without This 
co Branded Cowhide Label 


-THE H. D. LEE CO. 






EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25° EA, 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 
ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 





= NECK CHAINS 
. ‘ Case hardened 
chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to __ ber plates. 


select from. Write 


for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


TS ee Ud a 








WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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NOTES ON THE WORLD 
GRASSLAND CONFERENCE 


BLOOM ON THE DESERT 

Cultivation of deserts may prove to 
be one of the hopes for expanding pro- 
duction for the world’s increasing popu- 
lation, according to Pedro Venturo of 
Lima, Peru, who spoke before the Sixth 
International Grassland Congress at 
State College, Pa. He said he raised al- 
falfa successfully on desert land ad- 
jacent to the Pacific Ocean in Peru. Six 
crops of alfalfa per year were pro- 
duced on the desert land. Alfalfa is the 
most appropriate crop for desert culti- 
vation, he said. 


NEW THEORY ON BLOAT 


Until some scientist can do in the 
laboratory what nature does in the 
field—produce bloat in’ livestock—no 
one can be sure what causes it, a 


speaker at the Congress said. Dr. K. E. 
Weiss of the Union of South Africa ad- 
vanced the theory that nerve receptors 
which start the reflex action of belching 
are in one part of the first compartment 
of a cow’s or sheep’s stomach. The 
general belief now is that these nerve 
receptors are distributed throughout the 
inner surface of the rumen wall. The 
paper said that the eructation reflex or 
belching is not dependent upon stimu- 
lation by coarse roughage such as straw 
or dry hay. But, the paper added, old 
recommendations should not be aban- 
doned, especially by ranchers who have 
controlled bloating, until more study 
provides basis for something better. 


DOUBLE SHIFT 

The working shift for beef cattle in 
grazing experiments in Canada was 
given as 16.8 hours by Dr. Wm. A. Hub- 
bard. Ten hours, or 59 per cent of the 
animal day, the cattle were feeding. 
They rested for 4% hours, or 26 per cent 
of the time. Traveling from one part of 
the range to another occupied an aver- 
age of 54 minutes, or 5.4 per cent of the 
day. Ruminating took up 49 minutes or 
4.9 per cent of the time, drinking took 
11 minutes, or 1.1 per cent of the day, 
salting 3 minutes or .3 per cent of the 
time. The rest of the day, amounting 
to 1 hour and 39 minutes, the animals 
just idled away the time—fighting, feed- 
ing the calf, rubbing on fences, or just 
looking at the scenery. Distance trav- 
eled by the animals was related to the 
size of the field. They averaged 2.8 
miles daily in a 68-acre field, 3.8 miles 
in a 200-acre field and 4.1 miles in a 
400-acre field. The observation showed 
that cows grazed more or less at random 
in one spot, then moved to another lo- 
eality. Availability of forage was more 
important than species or palatability, 
in the selection of plants. 


THE BEST SAUCE 

Iorwerth Jones of Wales, Great Bri- 
tain, said that palatability of forage 
plants varied widely, depending on nu- 
merous factors. Hungry animals, he 
said, eat almost anything they can get 
while fat animals are very selective. In 








addition to condition of the anim, 
variations may be related to the con; 
tion of the plants, whether young or 9 
soil conditions, and climatic conditig 
that may alter sugar content of ti 
herbage. Dividing the time of feedin| 
by the amount of herbage consume 
gives a good measure of palatability, i 
said. Palatability of plants alone jg yy 
a fair basis for judging their nutriti, 
value, Mr. Jones reported. . 


CHOPPED WILTED SILAGE 
The most efficient way to harye 
and preserve alfalfa for livestock fe 
is to put it up as chopped wilted Silage 
in tower silos, according to L. A. Moon 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. Po, 
methods were mentioned: field curing 
barn curing, dehydration and maki, 
silage. Of these more labor and yy. 
chinery were required to harvest raip. 
damaged field-cured hay than for any 
other method and it was the poorest j 
feeding value. Making wilted silage wa 
the most efficient method of preserving 
the nutrients, followed in order by bar. 
cured hay and field-cured hay. 


RESTORING STRIP-MINED 
AREAS . 

O. G. Williams, senior grassland offi- 
cer of Great Britain’s national agricul. 
tural advisory service, said “we ar 
learning how to regrass certain areas 
without replacing the topsoil and _ hov 
to use chemical fertilizers under thes 
conditions. Since our coal industry i 
nationalized, we are able to control res 
toration of strip-mined areas for coal. 
These areas are leveled off after min- 
ing is completed and three feet of soil 
forming material is replaced. Thes 
areas are returned to crop production 
much more rapidly.” 


HIGH PRODUCTION POTENTIAL 


Based on a recently completed study, 
the USDA believes that in the next fou 
or five years farmers of the nation 
could produce about 20 per cent more 
than they did in 1950 and 18 per cent 
more than in 1951, should there be need 
for such a volume of output—and prv- 
vided that certain necessary steps ale 
taken. Results of the study represent 
neither a goal nor a forecast of future 
production. They do indicate potential 
capacity, or the rate at which farmers 
could increase production under favor- 
able conditidns. The findings lead to as 
sumption, but no prediction, that aver 
age weather, favorable prices, availa- 
bility of production goods such as fer 
tilizer and machinery, and other favor 
able conditions necessary to encourage 
production would be maintained through 
out the next four or five years. 


FARM MACHINE SHORTAGE SEEN 


A serious shortage of new farm me 
chinery for planting and harvesting the 
nation’s 1953 crops has been predicted 
A National Production Authority off 
cial declares that failure of manufac- 
turers to get steel now may mean 2 
industry setback of as much as 30 Pe 
cent off 1953 requirements.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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of Documents, 


The Superintendent 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., has available a list of “32 


Selected Government Publications on 
Farm Construction,” which are for sale 
at nominal charges ranging from 5 cents 
to $1. 








The USDA has announced publication 
of the 1952 Yearbook of Agriculture, a 
952-page volume entitled “Insects.” This 
is designed as a practical aid to farmers 
and city people in identifying insects, 
making better use of the helpful ones 
and controlling the pests that cause an 
estimated 4 billion dollars of damage 
each year. An outstanding feature of 
the new book is a section of 72 color 
plates on the important insects of the 
United States. There are additional 
black-and-white photographs and more 
than 200 line drawings. There are 110 
articles in all, which discuss more than 
800 insects. The editor is Alfred Stef- 
ferud. The Yearbook series began in 
1936 and has dealt successively with 
plant and animal genetics, soils, nutri- 
tion, economics, climate, livestock dis- 
eases, developments in agriculture, grass, 
trees and the processing of farm prod- 
ucts. $2.50, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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“Marketing Western Feeder Cattle,” 
Bulletin 317 of the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Laramie, 
is recently released. The 92-page paper- 
bound booklet covers various phases of 
its title subjects, from operational and 
marketing methods through transpor- 
tation and effect of size of operation 
on market practices to suggestions and 
comments concerning improvement of 
marketing. 





A newly issued publication of the 
University of Arizona Press describes 
400 years of cattle raising under the 
title “History of Cattle Raising in 
Southern Arizona, 1540-1940.” The au- 
thor is J. J. Wagoner, who compiled the 
material as part of the work for his 
M. A. degree at the university in 1949. 
Social science bulletin No. 20, the book 
is available at the Arizona institution for 
$1.25 per copy. 


First copies of Jack Spearing’s “Fit- 
ting and Showing Dairy Cattle” started 
coming from the Iowa State College 
Press. The book explains and illustrates 
methods followed by experienced show- 
men in readying their animals for the 
show ring. Looking back on a quarter- 
century of work with cattle, the author 
selected from his experiences the infor- 
mation he believes young showmen can 
put to practical use in producing prize 
winners. Copies of his book are available 
from the publishers, Ames, Ia., at $1.50. 


NEW OPS CHIEF 


President Truman named Tighe E. 
Woods, rent controller, to succeed Ellis 
Arnall as head of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The OPS has reduced its 
staff from 12,000 to around 5,850—4,050 
men in the field and 1,800 in the Wash- 
ington office. 


OPPOSES CONTROLS 


The early-August meeting of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
and Food Dealers, Inc., at New York 
City, adopted resolutions opposing gov- 
ernment controls on meat and meat 
products in any form, and retention of 
the OPS. This was the 67th annual 
convention of the association. 


NEW ITEMS 


“Safegard Pres-Vac” reportedly pas- 
teurizes milk under pressure and then 
in the cooling process creates a vacuum 
that holds in the flavor. Grand Sheet 
Metal Products Co., Melrose Park, IIl. 


Offering relief from the monotony of 
long hours in the field, “Tractoradio,” 
a newly marketed radio with long- 
range reception for use on tractors, is 
said to be shock-resistant, to have good 
tonal quality and sensitivity, to give 
maximum reception, and be built for 
long life under extreme conditions and 
dusty atmosphere. Grieve-Hendry Elec- 
tronics Co., Chicago 22, IIl. 
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* Better Fit 
* Longer Wear 










Hyer boots are made from A- 
grade leathers—the finest, soft- 
est, longest wearing leather 
obtainable—and hand lasted for 
perfect fit. On foot, you’re walk- 
ing on air... and in the saddle, 
you’re wearing the best in the 
West! In stock designs or your 
own design, sizes to fit men 
and women. See HYER Boots at 
your dealer or 
write : 
Dept. AC-2 
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C.H. Hyer and Sons, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 

After the hot, still August days, it was 
like being born again to waken this 
morning and find the dawn wind blowing 
high and cool and to see the first storm 
clouds piling up in the southwest. They 
may not bring us rain—September is al- 
most too early for us to hope for it—but 
after months of changelessly blue sky it 
is wonderfully solacing to know that some 
day soon, in its good time, “the rain will 
come again, and in its silver kiss the 
earth will blossom and new grass will 
spring.” 

Who could have stayed indoors today ? 
Certainly not I! Luckily, I have my own 
little old sorrel horse—now growing a bit 
gray and stiff, as is his mistress!—down 
here on the little place with me. So 
dishes stood neglected in the sink .. . 
and there was lint underneath the beds, 
I wouldn’t wonder ... while we rode out 
across the hills in hopes we’d meet the 
rain. And though it did not come today, 
perhaps it will tomorrow. Its promise 
was a dampness in the air that set the 
oak trees’ leaves to whispering and sent 
the stir of new life running through the 
chaparral. 

Here, where summer drags on hot and 
dust-dry for months and months, you 
almost forget how exciting to all grow- 
ing things is the promise of rain. Even 
my little horse forgot his dignity and 
went kicking and crow-hopping down the 
draws as he used to do when he was 
young and, so everyone told me, “just 
too much horse for you.” 

How I wished I could give him back 
the years when that was really true! 
Why must their life span be so brief, 
compared to ours? There'll be so few 
more falls when he and I can ride out 
through the hills to meet the rain. 





At Home on the Range 





Appetities perk up with the first cool 
days, and suddenly everyone seems to 
be tired of salads and ice cream and 


CowBelles at Wy- 
oming recently in- 
cluded (1. tor.) Mrs. 
O. W. Lynan, presi- 
dent of the Nation- 
al CowBelles; Mrs. 
Fred Boice, retiring 
president of the Wy- 
oming CowBelles, 
and Mrs. _ Robert 
O’Neil, the newly 
elected state head. 
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cookies. A dark “chewy” cake, hot meat 
loaf, and potatoes escalloped with just a 
touch of grated onion ... or baked fluffy 


in their own jackets . . . would be nice 
for supper tonight, don’t you think? 
And the nice thing, of course, is that 


both the cake and meat loaf can make a 
second appearance in the lunch pail to- 
morrow for those of you lucky enough 
to have youngsters still in school these 
September days. 


Did you ever stop to think how many 
changes can be rung on meat loaf? There 
are, I guess, dozens of different kinds. 
My family’s favorite is a plain spicy one, 
with what my youngest son when he 
was small called “a turkey dressing 
flavor, kind of.” For it, I fry an onion 
until it is limp but not brown in plenty 
of butter, add dry bread crumbs and stir 
until they’re covered with hot butter. I 
then season well—just as I would bread 
dressing—with sage, thyme, savory, salt 
and pepper. Add to the chopped meat, 
which may be all beef, beef and pork, 
or whatever; bind together with one or 
two eggs and a couple of tablespoons of 
sour milk or buttermilk, and bake for 
about an hour in a fairly slow oven. 


If you like a soft, moist meat loaf, 
why not try the German method of using 
grated raw potatoes instead of bread 
crumbs? German meat loaf shouldn’t be 
too highly spiced; salt and pepper and 
maybe just a cupful of sausage meat 
added to the ground beef is about right 
for this one. Serve with plain boiled 
potatoes, cabbage slaw and big wedges 
of dill pickle. Because of the raw potato, 
this takes long, slow baking. 


Creole Meat Loaf is another I espe- 
cially like. For each pound of ground 
meat, add % cup tomato pulp, half a 
chopped onion, % cup soft bread crumbs, 
1 egg and seasoning of salt, pepper and 
a few grain of sugar. During the last 


ten minutes of baking, pour over the 
loaf a sauce made as follows: 

Brown half an onion in butter, add 2 
cups stewed tomatoes, salt, pepper, a 





few grains of sugar, % cup chopped 
celery and a small amount of sliced okra, 
Simmer for half an hour, pour over meat 
loaf and return for 10 or 15 minutes 
Remove loaf, thicken sauce with corn 
starch, spoon over the slices of meat 
loaf. 

Then there’s Chinese Meat Loaf, for 
which I like to use equal parts of ground 
beef, veal and pork. For every pound 
of meat I use a cup and a half of fresh 
tomatoes chopped very fine, half a cup 
of finely diced celery, 1 cup of cooked 
rice, 1 tablespoon of melted butter oy 
chicken fat and 2 teaspoons of soy sauce. 
Salt and pepper this one lightly, as the 
soy sauce is salty. I like to add just 
about half a teaspoonful of curry powder, 
but that is a matter of taste. 

There are so many others; I could 
take up pages and pages just recounting 
the different ones I like. You, too, prob- 
ably have a lot of favorites. This, | 
guess, is just to get you meat-loaf- 
minded tonight. 

. & @ 

Here is a cake that is truly quick and 
easy; a good keeper and one that is 
especially useful for packing lunches, 
That’s why I call it Lunch Box Cake, 
though it is such a very old family recipe 
that I haven’t the least idea what its 
proper name may be. If you make it 
with cake flour it is the texture of a 
rather fluffy spice cake, but many times 
I make it with just plain bread flour and 
then it is of a coarser, more chewy tex- 
ture that we all relish. Being eggless, 
I like it especially now when the hens 
are on strike and sulkily busy about their 


moulting. 
LUNCH BOX CAKE 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinna- 
% cup butter or mon 
shortening % teaspoon cloves 
2 cups flour % teaspoon nut- 
1 cup sour milk meg 
1 tsp. vanilla 1 cup floured 
1 teaspoon soda raisins 


METHOD: Cream sugar and shortening, 
add milk. Sift other ingredients together, 
add alternately with floured raisins. 
Bake one hour in a slow oven. 

We like this unfrosted, but it is also 
good with a boiled frosting studded with 
chopped raisins and nuts, with a maple- 
flavored butter icing, or with a plain 
glaze made of orange juice and powdered 
sugar. 


* * * 
And so, we start another season. Good 
eating ... and good evening... to you 
all.—D.M. 


Meet Your Neighbor 


Our editor, Dave Appleton, sort of 
beat me to this introduction when he 
went visiting at the Kansas ranch of the 
Jesse and Mell Harpers early this sum- 
mer! But while he told about the 20,400- 
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CowBelles on hand for the North Da- 
kota convention at Dickinson in June 
included (1. to r.) Mrs. Louis Signaless, 
Watford City; Mrs. Carl Siverts, Rich- 
ardton. 





acre spread owned and operated by this 
father-son team, I think he left a little 
for me to say about the secretary-treas- 
urer of our CowBelles National, the 
young Mrs. Mell Harper. 


Since ranchwomen are, on the whole, 
busier than most other housewives it is 
but natural that many of us do not get 
around to be especially active in our 
community until after the children are 
grown. That, of course, is as it should 
be. By the time a woman has stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder with her man and 
fought drouth and flood and all the haz- 
ards of ranch life; by the time she’s 
raised a family and faced all the joy and 
grief that entails . . . why, then she has 
a richness of experience to bring to her 
relations with her neighborhood. But, 
unfortunately, she is likely to find that 
Time has robbed her to some extent of 
that priceless gift of youth—energy and 
enthusiasm. And those are two ingredi- 
ents without which no project as wide- 
spread and ambitious as our own Na- 
tional could possibly succeed. And that’s 
why we’re doubly happy to: have the 
young women, as exemplified by Mrs. 
Mell Harper, working with us. We know 
it requires extra sacrifice for the mother 
of young children to give the time neces- 
sary to all the details involved in being 
secretary-treasurer of a new and grow- 
Ing organization in its first year. 

Mrs. Harper was born in Ashland, 
Kan., only about 15 miles from the 76 
Ranch which is now their home. After 
attending grade school and high school 
in Ashland she went to the College of 
Emporia in Emporia, Kan. Then, later, 
she completed a course at the Swartz 
Beauty Academy in Dodge City, and 
came home to own and operate her own 
shop in Ashland. 

It was only then that she and Mell 
Harper commenced dating, though they 
had known each other for years. Mell 
Harper had always spent his summers on 
the ranch, and as soon as he had finished 
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college at Notre Dame he moved to the 
ranch for good. 

Mrs. Harper’s family had also been 
ranchers and farmers, but they moved to 
town for the winters while she was in 


school, only returning to the country for | 


the summers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harper were married in 
1941. They have two children: Jim, an 
eight-year-old cowboy who is sure al- 
ready that he will follow in the path of 
his father and grandfather and someday 
be co-owner of the 76 Ranch. For the 


present, he’s in the third grade in the | 


Ashland school, to which he goes by bus 
every morning of the school year. Sandy, 
a cowgirl of four, won’t start to school 
for a while yet. 


Mrs. Harper started work in the Kan- 
sas CowBelles as chairman of the group 
in 1949. It was a hard job then because 
there was no real ladies’ organization 
and it was necessary for the chairman 
not only to plan entertainment for the 
ladies who attended the state conven- 
tions, but to figure out ways of financ- 
ing it as well. 


In 1950 the Kansas group, by unani- 
mous vote of 200, decided to join the 
growing number of state CowBelle or- 
ganizations. Mrs. Harper was active in 
this move, and in the necessary setting 
up of constitution and by-laws for the 
Kansas CowBelles. In 1951 she was 
elected the first secretary-treasurer of 
the National. 

Fellow CowBelles, here’s one of our 
promising newer members... and they 
are the hope of every organization, these 
active young ones, aren’t they? So, 
though Mr. Appleton has already told 
you about the family and their fine 
Kansas ranch, let me say, “Meet your 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Mell Harper 
and their two nice youngsters.” 

We'll be seeing more of them in the 
affairs of the association and the Cow- 
Belles National as time goes on, I’m sure. 


General Council Meeting 


The general council of the American 
National CowBelles met in Denver on 
August 1 and 2. In addition to President 
Mrs. O. W. Lynam and Vice-President 
Mrs. Ralph Cowan, the following council 
members attended: Mrs. Joe Lane, Jr., 
Arizona; Mrs. John H. Hanson, North 
Dakota; Mrs. John Sutton, South Da- 
kota; Mrs. Amos H. Eckert, Idaho; Mrs. 
Herb J. Barr, Kansas; Mrs. Roy Fore- 
hand, New Mexico; Mrs. Robert John- 
son, substituting for California’s Mrs. 
Carver, and Mrs. Floyd Bloomfield of 
Washington. Also “drafted” to assist 
were the following ladies, who repre- 
sented states having no official council 
members present: Mrs. Sam Hyatt, 
Wyoming; Mrs. Gladys Moynihan, Colo- 
rado; Mrs. Fred Dressler, Nevada; Mrs. 
J. H. Vinton, Nebraska. 

The first day was devoted to general 
discussion and consideration of various 
projects for the remainder of the year; 
also with plans for the January conven- 
tion. Lyle Liggett, director of informa- 
tion for the American National, spoke 
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CRIMPS - CRACKS 


At Feed Grains 


WITHOUT DUSTING 


Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to 


PEERLESS iissoun om. 602 








MISSOURI 


Under average forming 
conditions, Milking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk and 
posceriae poe econceen - 
Milking Shorthorn holds hig 
butterfat record in world — also 
highest records on twice a-day milk- Cha 
ing! Milking Shorthorns are BIG aa 
... have capacious deep body and [7 Ni7 Vir 
eee development of dai 
cattle. Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleability of 
calves means greater farm security 
under uncertain world conditions. 
Get FREE facts or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.00; 
$2.00 per yr.;3 yrs., $5.00. 
AMEKICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. AC-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave. 
Springfield, Mo. 
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BIRD CHORUS 

When the rest of the family wants to 

sleep late in the morning it’s the early 
worm that gets the bird. 


—Howarp HAYNES 


WOMEN'S NEEDS 
STAINLESS STEEL, 3 thicknesses, 15 quart ket- 
tle, $26; twelve, $20.50; eight, $14.50; six, 
$12.50; five, $11.50; four, $10.50; three, $8.50; 
two, $7.00. Eight cup percolator, Dripolator, Tea- 
pot, $12.50. Ten inch skillet, $12.50. Oven 
roasters, $14.95. Major Company, 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
sissippi Stockman Farmer, M., $1. 


Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 

Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine m.., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., 1. 


Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 


Send dime for list—hundreds more 
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A LOW COST . 


FEED MIX 





LENDER ia 


Make Better Feed at 

Lower Costs with a 
Johnson MIXALL 
Mixes Dry Feeds, Blends Liquids 
and Soaked Feeds with Dry Feeds. 
A perfect mix in 2 to 5 minutes of 
all ingredients, dry or moist. Tilt 
to dump the load. Mixes up to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Operates with 
electric motor. 





Write today for 
free folder and 
price list. 


GORDON JOHNSON EQUIP. CO. 


Dept. 102, 2519 MADISON ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





50 pages of profitable 
suggestions and 
interesting pictures on 
selecting, breeding, 
fitting and showing 
Angus . . . absolutely 
free to you. Ask for 
“Cattle Raising at its 
Best." Put your name 
and address on a card 
and send now to 


AMERICAN ANGUS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





—— 


HERD SIRES 
ROYAL LEADER 3rd & ROYAL GUARD 
Choice Young Range 


Bulls For Sale 


FRED G. CARLILE 
HEBER CITY, UTAH 





The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 

1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg, Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 


PRODUCER ADS ARE NEWS 
TOO ... READ THEM! 


ae 


during the afternoon session, outlining 
various phases of public relations and 
asking the assistance of the council in 
securing pictures and stories that could 
be useful in this work. 


The Saturday session was “decision 
day,” and the council took official action 
on matters discussed the day before. 
Plans for the social affairs at the annual 
convention could not be announced until 
final decisions were discussed with the 
host committees at Kansas City, but Mrs. 
Lynam tells us several recommendations 
were made that should create even more 
friendly fellowship among the women at- 
tending. 


Nominating committee to select new 
officers to be elected at the annual busi- 
ness meeting consisted of: Mrs. Joe Lane, 
Jr., Mrs. A. J. Becksted, Mrs. John H. 
Hanson, Mrs. Fred Dressler and Mrs. 
Roy Forehand. 


The following ladies were chosen to 
decide upon a memorial for our deceased 
Vice-President, Mrs. Jesse M. Conover: 
Mrs. John Sutton, Mrs. Amos Eckert, 
and Mrs. Floyd Bloomfield. The council 
hopes very soon to announce the name 
of the lady chosen to fill the VP vacancy 
created by Mrs. Conover’s passing. 

The ladies of the council enjoyed a 
luncheon with the ANCA general coun- 
cil and officers on Friday, and went 
along to Greeley that night for a com- 
plimentary dinner at the T Bone Club; 
the men had a stag dinner and the wives 
of the hosting men graciously enter- 
tained the CowBelles. 

Twelve state organizations were rep- 
resented in this meeting; only Louisiana, 
Oregon and the just-organizing Okla- 
homa CowBelles were unable to have a 
member present. In the rush of late 
summer work, that’s a record to be 
proud of, isn’t it? 


CowEBelle Notes 


At their quarterly meeting in Flag- 
staff in June, the Arizona CowBelles 
were encouraged by a resolution passed 
by the cattlemen to contribute to the 
ladies’ campaign to finance the building 
of a unit at Boys Ranch, the Arizona 
CowBelles’ special project for this year. 
Each unit is to consist of a large living 
room, dining room, kitchen, five bed- 
rooms to accommodate ten boys, and 
quarters for a house mother. The build- 
ing of a unit is quite an undertaking, 
but the ladies feel it is such a worth- 
while project that they are willing to 
work extra hard to put it over. 

They plan to have a calf sale in the 
fall at Boys Ranch, the calves to be do- 
nated by cattle people of the state. There 
will also be a barbecue. and dedication 
services of the proposed unit, by the 
Cowbelle president, Margaret Bourdon, 
and by Governor Howard Pyle. They 
hope to make this the bigggest roundup 
ever held in Arizona. 

* * * 


Mrs. Betty Lane (Mrs. Joe Lane, Jr.), 


| council member from Arizona, attended 


the general council meeting in Denver 
in August. 





Mrs. Mell Harper went to Woodward 
Okla. early this summer to help the 
ladies there organize a Northwest Okla. 
homa CowBelles group. This promises 
to be a very active new chapter. They 
gave a tea during July to attract new 
members, and have already decided to 
affiliate with the CowBelles National, 
Welcome, ladies! Mrs. Harper wishes 
more states would hurry and send in 
their affiliation dues soon, so we'll all 
be active members of the National when 
we meet in Kansas City. 


The Northwest Oklahoma CowBelles 
Association held its first meeting in 
Woodward some weeks ago. One of the 
projects discussed at this teatime gath- 
ering was publishing of a cookbook, for 
which each member has been asked to 
supply five of her favorite recipes. 
About 30 ladies were present; member- 
ship at this time in the ten-county area 
includes 75 names. 


The North Dakota CowBelles are plan- 
ning to hold a quarterly meeting Sept. 
20 at Williston. A good turnout is ex- 
pected. The president, Mrs. John Hanson 
of Bowman, who recently attended a 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National CowBelles in Denver, will 
report to the group on her trip. 

The second annual meeting of the 
North Dakota CowBelles took place in 
June at Dickinson at the same time as 
the stockmen’s organization met. First- 
year officers were re-elected for an- 
other term; they are: Mrs. John Han- 
son, Bowman, president; Mrs. Frank 
Osterwind, Richardton, vice-president; 
Mrs. Alfred Gustafson, Marshall, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The North Dakota CowBelles are 
making plans for a get-together during 
the West River Show in Dickinson, Oct. 
2-5. A tea will be held at the Ray Hotel 
from 2 to 4 on Thursday afternoon, the 
4th. The West River show banquet will 
be held that same evening at 6:30 in the 
Elks Club; thus, many of the CowBelles 
will be able to attend both functions. 


FINE ART EXHIBITS EXPECTED 
AT NEW MEXICO STATE FAIR 
The 1952 New Mexico State Fair, 
Sept. 27-Oct. 5, will boast a top-notch 
professional art show. Announcement 
has been made of arrangement with the 
Santa Fe Fiesta Art Exhibit, which pre- 
cedes the fair by a few weeks, for the 
entire Santa Fe show to be shipped di- 
rectly to the State Fair. Because space 
in the art building there is extremely 
limited, no professional artist’s work 
will be accepted for exhibit at the State 
Fair alone; all professional exhibits must 
first be entered in the Santa Fe show. 
However, the regular show for amateurs 
will allow entries to be made direct. 
More than 200 paintings are expected for 
entry in the professional division. 


DAILY MEAT PRODUCTION 
United States ranchers and farmers 
produced meat for market at a rate of 
more than 60,000,000 pounds daily last 
year. 
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The dean of 
America’s tanbark 
trail will be honored 
during the Interna- 
tional Livestock Ex- 
osition at Chicago 
in November when 
his portrait will be 
added to the gallery 
lining the walls of 
the Saddle and Sir- 
loin Club. The por- 
trait of John T. 
Caine III, manager 
of the National 
Western Stock Show 
at Denver, as paint- 
ed by Chicago Artist 
Othmar Hoffler, will be unveiled and 
presented to the club at ceremonies 
scheduled for 12:15 p. m., Sunday, Nov. 
30. Chairman of the committee in 
charge of general arrangements for the 
event is Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, 
N. M., former president of the Ameri- 
can National. 

Mr. Caine, a native of Logan, Utah, 
early took a strong interest in the live- 
stock business and has been increasing- 
ly prominent in it through the years. 
He earned his master’s degree in ani- 
mal husbandry from Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1905. During World War I he 
served as administrator in charge of 
wartime livestock production in 15 
western states. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration, but not long 
after that the call of the show circuit 
caused him to go to Chicago and the 
International, where he served as gen- 
eral superintendent for several years. 
Then, in 1943, he went to Denver to be- 
come manager of the National Western. 


August visitors in Denver included 
Mr. and Mrs, Fred Fritz of Clifton, Ariz., 
who made a very brief stopover in the 
Mile-High City on their way home from 
a month’s vacation. Pleasant though the 
interlude had been, Mr. Fritz, a former 
president of the Arizona Cattle Growers, 
remarked that they were really “ready 
to get back.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Thatcher Kent: The 
widow of former Congressman William 
Kent, Sr., died in mid-August at Kent- 
field, Calif. The late Mr. Kent in his 
lifetime had large livestock holdings in 
Nebraska and Nevada and for many 
years was a strong supporter of the 
_— National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
ion. 

An August office visitor was Claude 
K. McCan of Victoria, Tex., in Denver to 
help welcome a new granddaughter. Mr. 
McCan is a former president of the 
Texas association, and has served on the 
executive committee of the American 
National. 


Included in the list of 1952-53 mem- 
bers of the agricultural department com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is Albert K. Mitchell 
of Albert, N. M., a former president of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. 
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Mr. Caine 


Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


“The pollytishuns,” sez my ol’ pard- 
ner, Greasewood, “is whettin’ up the 
scalpin’ knives an’ loadin’ there hard- 
ware gittin’ ready to let loose both 
barrels. The air, the mail an’ the 
newspapers is goin’ to be fogged up 
with all kinds of smoke an’ dust—so 
it’s goin’ to be kinda hard to work 
the herd, cut out the throw backs an’ 
culls. There will be eye gougin’, rib 
kickin’ an’ trompin’—so it is goin’ to 
be hard fer the voter to figger it all 
out from the evidence which is offered. 

“The way it seems to me, as I take 
a look-see over the divide,” he goes 
on, “most folks is goin’ to git kinda 
wore out before the campain is half 
over—make up their minds an’ then 
shut off the radio, read the market 
reports an’ mebbe go huntin’. 

“What is eucherin’ most folks today 
is whether or not the eleckshun will 
end a lot of foolishness sech as price 
controllin’, free wooden legs, false 
teeth an’ wig promisers. Most people 
is more intrested in whether or not 
we are goin’ to stay Americuns or 
turn out like the Britishers. We do a 
lot of foolish things at times—but 
onct the Americun voter gits his 
dander up an’ his back bowed he kin 
be ornrier than a brockel faced dogie 
in heel fly time. There is jest no 
tellin’ which way this here voter will 
jump. 

“There is one thing an’ that is re- 
gardless of the way the eleckshun 
goes there will be new faces down in 
the big village on the Patomick. Polly- 
tishins allus take care of the faithful 
—an’ there will be some trade-ins of 
old bureycrats for new. This will be 
a good thing, because there ain’t 
nothin’ so wore out as a wore out 
bureycrat. 

“Tt is said that pollyticks is the 
great Americun game. This might be 
so—but we will be able to tell better 
when we seen how many people gits 
out an’ votes. Iffen a feller don’t 
vote, sure as time, he ain’t got no 
holler comin’.”—F. H. S. 





BLM GETS MORE MONEY 


The full Nicholson Plan complement 
of positions in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, numbering 242, plus three po- 
sitions for the new district in central 
Nevada, can be filled under the recent 
appropriations for the bureau. Appro- 
priation for Halogeton control was de- 
creased. 


The USDA reports the smallest num- 
ber (21,581,000 head) of dairy cattle 
on American farms since June of 1928. 
The figure is 1 per cent below a year 
ago and is in line with a seven-year 
downward trend in the milk cow popu- 
lation of the country. 
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RANGE RAISED BULLS 
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F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
\ Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 








WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
~~ For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 
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250 HEAD—HEREFORD DISPERSION 


Featuring WHR Symbol 20 by the $100,000 WHR Helmsman 3, twice Den- 
ver Champion and Register-of-Merit sire. 
Larry Domino 67, a Denver reserve champion. 


Cowherd Predominately of Silver Domino 51 and Real 


GEO. L. FRITZ 


SR Larry Domino 43 by SR 


Domino 47 Breeding 


LAKE CITY, KANSAS 








ocT. 


WwYo. 


WHR 


OCT. 3—CHEYENNE, WYO. 





Oct. 
5-6 
Calif. 


MODOC COUNTY RANGE BULL SALE 


Modoc County Fairgrounds, Cedarville, Calif., 1:30 P.M. 
117 BULLS—HEREFORDS and SHORTHORNS 


Calf sale featuring calves sired by bulls sold at previous Modoc Sales 
BARBECUE, BUFFET DINNER AND BAR 
For catalog write to Walter T. Rodman, Cedarville, Calif. 
















ANGUS 
BULLS 


Nebcolo Angus Association 


ey” a ‘TOP EN D’ Sale i 


Alliance Sale Pavilion 
Show 10 A. M.—Sale 12:30 P. M. 


Auctioneer—Write ~— —o = FEMALES 


Corkle, 


Willard T. Lutes, Merino, 





ANGUS 





WHR HELMSMAN 89th SALE 


Offering 15 Bulls and 50 Females 
featuring the breeding of this 


great sire. 


D. 


N BAR RANCH ANGUS SALE 


at the ranch 18 miles southwest of 


GRASS RANGE, MONT. - 


Sale at the Ranch 
2785 So. Wadsworth Ave. 
Denver, Colo. 
HIWAN RANCH 
E. Buchanan—John D. Casey 














OCT. 11 


@ 60 Purebred Cows @ 15 Purebred Yearling Heifers 


@ 50 Purebred Bull Calves @ 100 Commercial Cows 
@ 100 Commercial Heifer Calves @ 15 Two-Year-old Commercial Heifers 


HEREFORD AUCTION 


Sale at Ranch 18 miles southwest of Bridgeport, Nebr. 


45 Yearling Bulls 
BERN R. COULTER, Bridgeport, Nebraska 


HEREFORDS 


150 BULLS 


4th Annual 


10 Females 








IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION SALE 


Weiser Commission Co. Yards—12:00 Noon 
WEISER, IDAHO—OCT. 18, 1952 
For catalog write to Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
308 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise, daho. 





SHORTHORNS 


IDAHO ASSN. BULL SALES 

The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
range bull sales are scheduled as fol. 
lows: 

At Weiser, Oct. 18, Weiser Livestock 
Commission Co. yards; Filer sale wil 
take place at Filer on Oct. 25 in the 
Filer fairgrounds; Pocatello sale will be 
Nov. 7 at Pocatello Stock Yards. 


PI HEREFORD CALENDAR 

The Pacific International Hereford 
Sale, Oct. 7, at Portland, Ore., is ex- 
pected to attract purebreds from the 
leading herds of the western states, 
Events featuring the breed will take 
place on Sunday, Oct. 5, with judging of 
sale cattle at 9 A.M. and judging of 
open Hereford steers at 10 A.M.; on the 
6th, when judging of breeding Herefords 
will be held at 8 A.M. and the Hereford 
banquet is set for 6:30 P.M., and on the 
7th, when continued judging of breeding 
Herefords will be held at 8 A.M. and 
the PI Hereford sale goes on at 1 P.M, 


MONTANA HEREFORD WINNERS 


C. K. Warren of Deer Lodge, Mont., 
drew grand champion honors for a fe- 
male in the Hereford division at the 
Montana State Fair in Great Falls early 
last month. John E. Rice and Son of 
Sheridan, Wyo., were awarded the re- 
serve female prize on a junior yearling 
heifer by Judge Wilbur Drybread. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA SALE 
OF HEREFORDS IS SET 


Plans have been completed for a Nov. 
29 sale at Wichita Falls, Tex., to be 
sponsored by the Texas-Oklahoma Here- 
ford Breeders Association, The auction 
will this year have a pen class for the 
first time; members may exhibit and sell 
a maximum of two pens. Cows and bulls 
cannot be mixed. In last year’s sale, 
average price for 64 animals was $2,017, 
with 24 cows averaging $1,800 and 40 
bulls $2,145. The first of these sales was 
held Dec. 14, 1950. 


NEW RECORD SET ON SALE OF 
HALF INTEREST IN ANGUS BULL 


One-half interest in an Angus bull 
late last month broke the world’s price 
record, when Dr. Armand Hammer, of 
Shadow Isle Farms, Red Bank, N. J, 
sold 50 per cent of the 1948 International 
grand champion, Prince Sunbeam 249th, 
for $100,000 to Murchison and Ljung- 
dahl, of Burnet, Texas. Under terms of 
the transaction, the bull, one of six liv- 
ing International grand champion bulls, 
will be used six months in the Texas 
herd and six months in New Jersey. He 
will be flown by air to his new home in 
Texas this month. The animal is seven 
years old. 


ANGUS IN THE NEWS 


To help accommodate needs of Angus 


feeders, breeders and commercial stock- 
men, the information service of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association at Chicago has compiled 4 
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LES commercial cattle list of more than | 

nceiaia 12,000 ‘slacks for sale. Copies of the | 

1 ua jist are available from the national | 
c Ol- 


Chicago 9, Ill. 


Angus office, 9 Dexter Park Ave. | 
Livestock ee % | 




















sale will All entries in the Angus Show Window 
; wae Sale, to be held during the International | ccs daicanaeeinaiaaenaecaae RE RDAIaaElebdhealieseeeimmeiatncan emma esaieasteeceetamnanaabe 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago, must 
ws reach the American Aberdeen-Angus Oct. TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 
Breeder's Association on or before Oct. 1, “Special Reorganization Sale” 
AR together with $5 entry fee. The sale will 18 éismimiaa me eon 
Hereford take place Dec. 1. 10 aaa | 100 ' 100 sanele 
. a ea So. Dakota Old Bulls Calves Females 
from the Angus breeders of the nation are pre- GETTYSBURG, SOUTH DAKOTA—OCTOBER 18 
n states, paring their outstanding Blacks for ex- nee nie EET ———— a 
vill take hibition at the National Angus Show to 
idging of be held in conjunction with the Tulsa, i 
dging of Okla., State Fair and Livestock Exposi- Oct Th BERR 
” e ’ Sale 
.; On the tion, Oct. 3-9. The Southwestern Regional - 
{erefords | Angus Association will sponsor a sale 21 REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Herefo ing the t: Pr 2y of $10,00 
nd on - eels ‘ac ot ehithin = : ae WwYy0d 40 bulls and 20 females, all sired by M. W. Prince Larry 16th and 
ue SB CECTCS CO ANGUS CAMMMONS Uy we q S. Proud Mixer 3d. Sale starts at noon Oct. 21 at the ranch 20 miles 
breeding national organization and the Tulsa Fair northeast of Cheyenne, Wyo. Watch for sign 17 miles out on Highway 85. 
A.M. and Corporation. o.oo 
t 1 PM, x * 8 pace — pone es ee 
At the Grand National show in San ' 
NNERS Francisco, Angus breeding cattle and Oct, 21 NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASS'N 
z pens and carloads of feeder cattle will 
e, Mont, be shown on Tuesday, Nov. 4, at 1:30 RANGE BULL SALE 


oe = P.M. Angus breeding cattle will be Clovis 300 Top Range Bulls in Pens of 1 to 5 


| judged at 9 A.M. on the following day, For Information Write NEW MEXICO HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
alls early and on the 6th, at 1 P.M., the Pacific New Mex. P. O. Box 616—Albuquerque, N. M. 
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ar and pens of three registered bulls and SIXTH ANNUAL 
— heifers. STALEY STYLE HEREFORD SALE 
meat: “1952 PATTERNS” 
An Aberdeen-Angus steer early last PULLMAN, WASHINGTON—OCT, 23, 12 P.M. 
month was named grand champion of 15 HERD BULL PROSPECTS — 40 BRED HEIFERS 

or a Nov. the North Montana State Fair. Ww. J. Ps Ce re CARVES AT SIDS " 
x., to be Harrer and Sons of Helena consigned SSS Sn Se ee sais 
ma Here- the animal. Reserve championship ae = ance ce 
e auction award went to Meadowmere Farms of 
s for the Dear Park, Wash. Ninety Blacks were i iati 
eae | os Gy anes ie ie ocT. Southern Wyoming Hereford Association 
and bulls Select Laramie Fair Grounds. Show—After- Laramie 
x's sal, | ANGUS SALE SET IN TEXAS 24 $ Hereford Ti°A., Oct. 23 by the Laramie Cham- Wr 
as $2,017, The annual consignment sale of the wYOo Bulls ber of Commerce. Sale 1 P.M., Oct. 24. yo. 
0 and 40 North Central Texas Aberdeen-Angus - 
satan ail Dicsctitions Te: Wate eek Se Ck. 15 at For a Copy of the Catalog Write Tony Fellhauer, Laramie, Wyo. 








the Joe Benton ranch, Nocona, Tex. Ar- 

rangements for the event were made at 
LE OF a meeting of several leading Texas and 
; BULL Oklahoma Angus breeders, and repre- 

sentatives of the Texas Aberdeen- 
igus bull Angus Association and the American 
ld’s price Aberdeen-Angus Association. Head of 
mmer, of the North Central group is C. W. Chand- 
k, N. J, ler of Nocona. 





SHORTHORN 
“National Range Bull Project Sale” 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
Offering 77 PERFORMANCE TESTED range-conditioned bulls from 27 herds 


in 10 states. These bulls are especially recommended for herd improvement 
in big commercial herds of any breed. 








national sae 
1m 249th, 
4 Liese PORTLAND SHOW PLANS : 
roma t % One of the earliest, and largest, entries IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
eres or the 1952 Pacific International Live- 
f six liv- | stock Show at Portland, Ore., Oct. 4-11, Herefords | 250 sus | Shorthorns 
og oa a a of the Double M Hereford Ranch Seah nceuiemaal 
which has space reservations for a herd ‘ ——— Sa ’ 
ee of 25 head. Entries will be open until Fier Fairgrounds, FILER, IDAHO, OCT. 25——11:00 am 
i. Sept. 20 and herds from all over the 308 Continental Bank Bidg., Boise, Idaho 
| 1s seven United States will be represented. The 
National Hereford Show will be a strong 
feature of the exposition. BIGHORN HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSN. SALE 
iS —_————_ WORLAND, WYO. — AT VARNEY MOTOR CO. 
of Angus | JUNIOR PREMIUM LIST OCT. 27—12 NOON 
ial stock- The National Western Stock Show 80 HEREFORD BUL Will sell an additional 75 Bulls 
> of the a issued its junior premium list. at Worland Sales Ring Oct. 28 
sreeders ntry cards may be had by writing the For Catalog, Write 
ympiled a show at Stockyards Station, Denver 16. &. 1. TERE, COs NESS SAE SO, Wane wee 
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Thorp Hereford Farms 
*x * * All Star SALE xk xk x 


October 

2ith 
all "= Thorp Hereford Farms South Ranch | 
—anp—! “"" Thorp Hereford Farms, South, Rane 


NORTH STAR HEREFORDS, Inc. 


Thorp Hereford Farms, BULLS 
WILLIAM KRAFKA 


Is? Annual 
Combination 
SALE 


October 
28th 

















CENTRAL HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SHOW, OCTOBER 30 SALE, OCTOBER 31 
At County Fairgrounds, Lusk, Wyo. 


100 HEREFORD BULLS 


The absolute tops from this area 
Write for catalog to S. E. West, Lusk, Wyo. 







Oct. 
30-31 
wyvo. 







NOV. | wesTeRN SHORTHORN Association 


1 SIXTH ANNUAL FALL SALE — BRUSH, COLO. — NOV. 1, 1952 
35 BULLS — 30 FEMALES — 50 4-H AND FFA STEER CALVES 
COLO. 





Brush Sale Pavilion — Grading 8 A.M. — Sale 10 A.M. 


Grading by Reuben Albaugh, Calif. Livestock Specialist, Using Red Bluff System 
For a catalog write Charles E. Kirk, Sale Manager, Castle Rock, Colo. 





15 Hereford Bulls — 10 Hereford Females 


NOV. Offered at Auction at the Fair Grounds 


5 Valentine, Nebr. — Nov. 5.— 1 P.M. (MST) 


NEBR. Also cattle for sale at Private Treaty — Immediate Delivery 


Wilbur Drybread — Valentine, Nebr. 




















220 


OF 
Wyoming's Finest Hereford Bulls 
November 24—Casper, Wyo. 


The presale show for this great Casper sale will be on 
SUNDAY, NOV. 23rd, with Howard Lewis as judge. 
There will be herd bull prospects and top range bulls 
to sell singly and in pens of 2, 3 and 5. 


WYOMING 
Vv. 
ce HEREFORD 
. ASSOCIATION 
YO, SALE 





Wyoming POLLED HEREFORD Association 


Sale of 65 Superior Polled Bulls—Singles and Pens of 2 
5 Foundation Females 
Douglas, Wyo.—Nov. 25th 


Show in the Morning—Sale at 1:00 P.M.—Douglas Fair Grounds 
William Moore, Pres., Banner, Wyo. Tony Fellhauer, Sec., Laramie, Wyo. 















COLORADO CATTLEMEN'S HEREFORD BULL SALE 


Colorado Springs (3 mi. east, Highway 24)—10 A.M. 
PIKES PEAK CATTLEGROWERS SALE PAVILION 


CO-SPONSORED SALE: 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. & Colorado Hereford Assn. 
For catalog write to Colorado Hereford Assn. 
Rt. 1, Box 140, Littleton, Colo. 


Lars O. Prestrud, Sale Mgr. 








HEARINGS ON CHARGES 
IN P&SY REGULATIONS 


SERIES OF NINE HEARINGS 

being held Sept. 8-19 in major live. 
stock marketing areas throughout the 
country is considering revisions in Pack. 
ers and Stockyards Act regulations, 

Some of the proposed changes clarify 
regulations now in effect. Others are 
intended to correct conditions about 
which market patrons have complained 
for years. Still others are intended to 
assist leaders in the industry and the 
USDA in dealing effectively with unfair 
trade practices as they develop at pub- 
lic markets. 

At the present time, 66 terminal stock- 
yards and 262 livestock auction markets 
are supervised under the act. The 2,200 
commission firms and 2,800 dealers 
registered and operating at these mar- 
kets are bonded in an amount exceeding 
$40,000,000. 


On the basis of testimony taken at 
the hearings, formal proposals will be 
made to change the regulations. Ade- 
quate notice will be given before changes 
are made. The following list summarized 
the 34 suggested changes in the regula- 
tions: 

The dates and locations of the hear- 
ings follow: 
September 8,9 10 a.m 

change Building, Chicago, III. 
September 10 9 a.m. Post 

Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
September 11 9 a.m. Western Live- 

stock Reporter Building, Billings, Mont, 
September 12 9 a.m. Livestock Ex- 

change Building, Portland, Ore. 
September 15 9 a.m. Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Denver, Colo. 
September 16 9 a.m. Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
September 17 9 a.m. Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
September 18 9 a.m. Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
September 19 9 a.m. Room 3709, 

South Building, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

(1) Requiring market agencies to ex- 
clude dealers, packers, and others repre- 
senting interests which conflict with 
those of consignors from participation in 
the making of rules and regulations 
governing relationships of market agen- 
cies to their consignors; 

(2) Establishing reasonable standards 
with respect to the qualifications of per- 
sons desiring to register under the act 
as market agencies or dealers; 

(3) Prohibiting, except under certain 
conditions, the registration of any per- 
son as both a market avency and dealer; 

(4) Requiring persons registered as 
both a market agency and dealer to file 
separate bonds to cover their financial 
obligations incurred in each capacity; 

(5) Providing for the registration 
under the act of regularly-employed 
packer buyers; 

(6) Defining the term “yardage” and 
providing that stockyard owners may 
require payment of reasonable charges 
for special facilities and services not 
included within the definition of yardage; 
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(7) Prohibiting, after one year from 
the effe: tive date of the revision, clear- 
ance of the financial obligations of mar- 
ket agencies; J 

(8) Providing that after a specified 
date only applicants for registration as 
dealers nay, in lieu of filing bonds, file 
satisfactory equivalents thereto; 

(9) Providing that after a specified 
date no inarket agency selling livestock 
on commission shall act in the capacity 
of broker or clearing agency; 

(10) increasing the minimum , bond 
coverage for market agencies and deal- 
ers to $5,000.00; 

(11) Providing that no brand inspec- 
tion agency shail impound the net pro- 
ceeds trom the sale of livestock of ques- 
tioned ownership until market agencies 
and consignors have been given a rea- 
sonable period of time, at least sixty 
days after sale, within which to establish 
ownershop; 

(12) Requiring every market agency 
selling livestock on commission to set up 
and maintain a Custodial Account for 
Shippers’ Proceeds and to keep adequate 
records in connection therewith; 

(18) Prohibiting, except upon certain 
conditions, the sale of consigned live- 
stock by market agencies to buyers in 
whom the market agencies or their per- 
sonnel have financial interests; 

(14) Requiring that sellers’, buyers’, 
and consignors’ names, or understand- 
able abbreviations of such names, appear 
on scale tickets; 

(15) Prohibiting persons subject to 
the act from giving truckers any gratui- 
ties except advertising novelties not ex- 
ceeding tifty cents in value; 

(16) Prohibiting persons subject to 
the act from allowing their owners, ofti- 
cers, agents, or empioyees to make or 
receive gifts, payments, loans, or con- 
siderations, in connection with the fur- 
nishing of stockyard or market agency 
services, other than the established 
charges for such services; 

(1/) Providing that weights shown on 
accountings or bills issued by persons 
subject to the act snail be actual weights 
obtained on stockyara scales at the tame 
of saie unless appropriately explained 
on the accountings or bills 1ssueq; 

(18) Providing that no market agency 
shall use consigned livestock to fill or- 
ders except at a price higher than the 
highest available bid on the open market 
and that where consigned livestock is 
used to fill orders market agencies shali 
collect for their services only the author- 
ized selling commissions plus expenses 
charges not exceeding one-half of the 
order-buying charges in effect at the 
market; 

(19) Prohibiting owners, officers, 

agents, or employees of auction markets 
from buying livestock from consignments 
for speculative purposes and from shar- 
Ing in profits from the resale of consign- 
ed livestock; 
_(20) Prohibiting auctioneers, starters, 
mngmen, graders, weighers, and other 
employees of auction markets having 
comparable duties from buying livestock 
from consignments for any purpose for 
their own accounts; 

(21) Permitting employees of auction 
markets whose duties are not directly 
related to the actual auction selling to 
purchase livestock from consignments in 
competitive bidding for their own ac- 
counts other than for purposes of resale, 
provided disclosure of the facts is made 
to consignors; 
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(22) Prohibiting owners, officers, 
agents, or employees of market agencies 
and licensees from purchasing livestock 
or live poultry from consignments for 
their own account and from sharing in 
profits from the resale of consigned live- 
stock or live poultry. 

(23) Prohibiting the sale regularly by 
market agencies of their owners’, offi- 
cers’, agents’, or employees’ livestock in 
pens assigned to the market agencies in 
competition with consigned livestock; 

(24) Prohibiting market agencies sell- 
ing livestock on commission from clear- 
ing or financing dealers, and prohibit- 
ing, except under certain conditions, 
market agencies buying livestock on 
commission from clearing or financing 
dealers; 

(25) Prohibiting the employment of 
full-time salesmen by market agencies 
on a split-commission basis but permit- 
ting the making of incentive payments 
or bonuses to employees based upon 
over-all operating results of the market 
agencies; 

(26) Prohibiting the utilization or em- 
ployment by market agencies, after ac- 
ceptance of consignments or purchase 
orders, of dealers or packers or their 
employees in connection with the rendi- 
tion of buying or selling services; 

(27) Prohibiting dealers and packers 
from owning, managing, financing, or 
being affiliated with market agencies; 

(28) Prohibiting dealers, packers, or- 
der buyers, and their representatives 
from operating in concert with each 
other and from furnishing information 
concerning their proposed buying opera- 
tions to their competitors for the pur- 
pose of, or which would result in, limit- 
ing competition, affecting process, or 
controlling the movement of livestock 
through posted stockyard; 

(29) Requiring persons subject to the 
act to employ only competent persons of 
good character and known integrity to 
operate scales and requiring such em- 
ployees to be rotated in their weighing 
assignments and be removed if found to 
be operating scales incorrectly, care- 
lessly, or in a manner to favor or injure 
any party through incorrect weights; 

(30) Requiring stockyard owners to 
assign pens and facilities on a reasonable 
basis and to review such assignments 
periodically; 

(31) Requiring dealers to operate in 
the pens assigned to them by the stock- 
yard owner but permitting bona fide 
planting of livestock for sale or resale 
in pens assigned to market agencies; 

(32) Requiring packer scales to be 
maintained and operated in a manner 
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3rd Annual Sale 


Albany, Oregon—March 1 & 2, 1953 
SALE AT FAIRGROUNDS — H. B. SAGER, Auctioneer 


For information write Don Coin Walrod, Secretary Oregon Polled Heref 
Association, Box 511, Oregon City, Oregon. - . eee 


eomparable to scales at posted stock- 
yards; 

(33) Requiring packers to permit au- 
thorized representatives of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to inspect their property 
and records in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the act and the rules and regu- 
lations thereunder; and 

(34) Amending the definitions con- 
tained in the regulations. 


This steer, Acacia VI, will be auc- 
tioned at the Grand National Livestock 
Exposition in San Francisco, Nov. 7, for 
the benefit of the Children’s Hospital of 
the East Bay. As in previous years, the 
animal to be auctioned has been donated 
for the purpose by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Sidley of Silver Spur Ranch, Encamp- 
ment, Wyo., and is being fed by Harvey 
McDougal (shown at left) on his ranch 
in Collinsville, Calif. During the show 
at the Cow Palace, Acacia VI will be 
on display on the main concourse where 
spectators will be invited to guess his 
weight. First prize in the contest will 
be a year’s supply of meat, part of 
which will come from a_ 1,200-pound 
prize Shorthorn steer which will also 
be on display. Acacia VI will be sold to 
the highest bidder, the entire proceeds 
going to the only general hospital ex- 
clusively for children in northern Cali- 
fornia, where patients include boys and 
girls of all ages from premature babies 
to 7 years, without regard to race or 
creed. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Baker, Oregon 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We begin selling our 110 long yearling bulls Oct. 


A herd header and 


10 as usual. 


females sell at any time 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


COLORADO BULLS 


Also a few FOUNDATION HEIFERS 
Buy one or a carload ... they are good... prices are right. 
Colorado's oldest herd 


Stow and Harvey WITWER HEREFORDS — Greeley, Colo. 





1952 N. M. STATE FAIR 

Expectations are high for the 15th 
annual running of the New Mexico 
State Fair, to take place this year Sept. 
27-Oct. 5 in Albuquerque. Last year 
the event drew 360,000 paid visitors who 
left $692,201 in the fair’s coffers. In- 
cluded in features of this year’s show 
will be increased racing and rodeo 
purses; new race track equipment; 8- 
foot-wide sidewalks along the midway, 
a new “tote” board and many other im- 
provements. Exhibit space is full and 
a 200x40’ tent has been set up for “sur- 
plus exhibitors,” with more applications 
still rolling in. 


MONTANA HEREFORD WINNERS 

At the Midland Empire Fair in Bill- 
ings, Mont., on Aug. 12 Hiwan Ranch, 
Denver, Colo., had the champion bull and 
Bear Claw Ranch of Dayton, Wyo., had 
the reserve champion bull. The cham- 
pion female was shown by Canyon 
Ranch, Big Horn, Wyo., and other win- 
ners included Orvil Kuhlman, North 
Platte, Nebr.; Bear Claw Ranch, Day- 
ton, Wyo., and John Rice & Sons of 
Sheridan, Wyo. The judge was Bob 
Lazear of Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
Cheyenne. 


BLACK TAKES TOP HONORS 
The grand champion of the Midland 
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Empire Fair at Billings, Mont., Aug. 
14, was an Aberdeen-Angus fat steer 
exhibited by 4-H’er Jim Cantrell of 
Laurel, Mont. 


BEEF JUDGE AT PI NAMED 

Herman R. Purdy, in charge of beef 
cattle at the Ohio State University, 
will be official judge of Herefords and 
Shorthorns at the 1952 Pacific Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, Oct. 
4-11. Mr. Purdy judged the 1952 Na- 
tional Western Hereford Show in Den- 
ver and has judged at many other shows 
in recent years. Schedule of Hereford 
events includes judging of various class- 
es Oct. 5, 6 and 7, and sale at 1 p. m. 
Oct. 7 


WYOMING HEREFORD TOUR 

A three-day tour scheduled by the 
Wyoming Hereford Association will as- 
semble at 8 in the morning, Sept. 18, at 
Pinedale and start a half-hour trip to 
the breakfast site at Big Piney. Other 
points of call on the first day will in- 
clude LaBarge and Kemmerer, where 
the overnight stop will be made. On 
the 19th the itinerary will include Smith 
Forks, Thayne and a stay-over at Jack- 
son. The windup day Saturday, will 
take the tour to four ranches for in- 
spection of cattle, barns, equipment, 
feeding programs, etc. 


LVeWer 


. 4-11—Annual Pacific International Live. 
stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show & Sale, 


Oct. 31-Nov. 9—Grand National Livestock gy. 
position, San Francisco. 


— -i—Nevada State Cattle Assn meeting, 

oO 

Nov. 12-14—Florida State Cattlemen’s Agsp, 
Midwinter meeting, Ocala. 

Nov. 15-19—Ogden, Utah, Livestock Show. 

ae 29-Dec. 6—Chicago International Eposi- 
on. 

Dec. 4-6—California Cattlemen’s Assn. meet- 
ing, San Diego. 

Jan. 4, 1953—Executive meeting, American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Assn., Kansas City, Mo, 
Jan, 5-7—56th annual convention, AMERICAN 

NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Jan. 16- 24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
‘ ee 
an 0-Feb. 8—Southwestern Exposition 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth. ok “ 
Feb. 6-7—Alabama Cattlemen’s Assn. meeting, 
Birmingham. 5 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 25,1952 Aug. 23, 1951 
$33. 25-35.7 $36.00-39.00 
0 33.50-37.50 

30.50-34.50 
27.00-30.00 
35.00-37.00 
29.00-35.00 
32.00-36,00 
27.00-33.00 
31.50-39.00 
25.50-32.50 
21.50-22.25 
30.00-31.00 
13.50-16.00 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Cows, Comm. .............. 20. 50- 23. 00 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. _......... 32.00-34.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 26.00-32.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. ............ 29.00-32.00 
Calves, Cm.-Md. .......... 23.00-29.00 
F. & S. Strs., Gd.-Ch... 28.00-34.00 
F. & S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 20.00-28.00 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.).. 20.50-21.35 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 22.00-25.50 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. . 8.75-10.00 


WHOLESALE DRESSED 


(New York) 


MEATS 


Aug. 25, 1952 

ae 50- 58.00 
.... 53.50-57.00 
.... 50.00-52.50 
ES ..-.. 45.00-48.00 
Commercial er | 
BN oisic cate ps.ceesacsazscitaccenavdcecces 
MII a soccesscssbcisnmanticconxuccutecaiee: 
Good 49.00-54.00 
Lamb, Choice ..... ...... 59.00-62,00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs... .. 56.00-60.00 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Cow, 
Veal, 


NN acct ccs 
Choice .. 

Good ...... 

Comm. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(In Thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
430 3,641 908 

408 3,826 863 
2,737 36,054 6,718 
2,889 34,327 5,524 


July, 1952 
July, 1951 
7 mos. to July, 
7 mos. to July, 


752 7.022 
"51 6,599 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Frozen Beef ....153,596 180,845 78,334 66,780. 
Cured Beef .... 8,467 8,908 9,096 ’ 

Total Pork ....547,243 685,033 496,171 419,515 
Lamb, Mutton.. 12,055 14,902 6,211 17,117 


Lard & Rend. 
Pork Fat .... 13,359 132,041 46,820 123,546 


Total Poultry..156,438 174,040 106,692 109,427 


NEW OSC LAB 
OPENING SCHEDULED 


The animal diagnostic service recently 
created at Oregon State College was set 
to open full-scale operations during the 
past month in the new laboratory. Com- 
pletion of the modern facilities may 
encounter some delay, however, because 
of equipment shortages. The new labo- 
ratory and veterinary research unit at 
OSC will team up to fight disease out- 
breaks and solve disease problems in the 
state’s livestock. 
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